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Controversy 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 

From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


IS  A  KENTUCKY  RUIN. 



ALL  THAT  REMAINS  01  THE  CABIN 
WHERE  LINCOLN  WAS  BOKN. 

,( 


Recent  Purchase  of  the  Old  Homestead  In 
La   Kue  County  by    M»j.    S.    V.  Gross 
Brings  the  Almost-Forgotten  Farm  Into 
Prominence   Again-It    Is    Sixty  Miles 
Southwest  from  Louisville  Near  Hodffen- 
ville— Surrounded  by  a  Weather-Beaten 
Rail  Fence— Uncle  Sam  May  Buy  It. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  March  7  —  [Special  Cor- 
respondence.]—It    ones  seemed    that,  like 
Homer  and  Columbus,   Abraham  Lincoln 
would  havo  several  localities  contending  for 
the  honor  of  his  birth.    The  mutter  was  not 
long  allowed   to  remain  in  doubt,  however, 
and  biographers  are  able  to  point  to  the  exact 
spot  where  the  martyr  President  first  saw  the 
li<rht.    The  recent  purchase  of  this  place,  in 
La  Rue  County,  Ky.,  by  a  man  who  has  in 
view  the  establishment  of  a  resort  of  national 
interest,  like  Mount  Vernon  and  the  Hermit- 
age, has  drawn   fresh   attention  to  the  back- 
woods settlemen  which  gave  to  the  world  so 
great  and  unique  a  character. 

The  purchaser  of  the  property  is  Maj.  S.  P. 
Gross,  the  genius  who  presided  over  the  des- 
tinies of  the  restauraut  in  the  Kentdcky 
Building  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Nearly  sixty  miles  southwest  from  Louis- 
ville on  ttie  C.  0.  and  S.  W.  railway   is  the 
little  Town  of  Hodgensville.    It  takes  four 
hours  to  run  down  there  from   this  city. 
Hodgensville  is,  distinctly  countrified.    It  is 
visited  rarely  by  any  persons  from  the  great 
world  beyond,  except  drummers.    Now  and 
then  a  stray    tourist  makes    a  pilgrimage 
to      the     remarkable     but     little  known 
farm,     three     miles     to    the  southward, 
where  the  father  of  Lincoln  settled  eighty- 
five  years  ago.  From  Hodgensville  only  a 
country  road  leads  out  to  the  old  homestead, 
and  the  visitor  iinds  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  hiring  a  livery  rig  to  reach  it.  The 
country  exhibits  nothing  remarkable  in  its 
|  characteristics,  and  the  soil  seems  generally 
I  to  be  of  a  poor  clay  formation.    Much  of  the 
!  available  land  has  been  cleared  and  fenced 
for  f aiming  purposes  and  some  fine  places  are 
seen. 

When  one  looks   at  the  surroundings  no 
wonder  is  felt  that  Lincoln  should  have  ex- 
hibited reticence  to  speak  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  early  life.    There  was  in  thenV 
no  hint  of  future  glory  or  honor.    Even  at 
the  present  day  the  thought  of  life  spent  in  the 
locality  is  anything  but  attractive,  notwith- 
standing that  it  lies  just  without  the  famous 
blue  grass  region. 

The  Lincoln  homestead  was  a  few  years  ago 
the  property  of  Richard  Cradle,  from  whose 
heirs  Maj.  Gross  bought  it.  Though  originally 
laid  off  for  100  acres,  it  is  really  110  acres 
in  extent.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other 
rudely  surveyed  tracts  in  Kentucky  a  close 
measurement  shows  it  contains  a  larger 
piece  of  territory  than  was  intended.  Most 
of  the  land  has  been  cleared  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  weather-worn  rail  fence.  Of  the 


AUSTIN  GOLLAHEB. 


dent  was  bprn  there  remains  only  a  heap  of 
stones  where  the  rough  chimney  stood.  All 
else  has  disappeared,  though  the  decayed 
stump  of  what  is  said  to  have  been 
a  pear  tree  is  seen  near  by.  A  few  hundred 
yards  to  the  southwest  there  now  stands  a 
substantial  farmhouse,  which  manifestly  be- 
longs to  a  later  era.  The  place  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  farm  tenants  for  several  years 
and  shows  signs  of  neglect.  Weeds  have 
grown  up  around  the  yard  and  wild  shrubbery 
in  the  fence  corners.  The  house  itself  was 
vacant  when  visited.  A  more  unpromising 
place  for  the  birth  of  a  great  man  was  prob- 
ably never  seen,  and  the  original  dwelling 
was  certainly  scarcely  better  than  the  dreary 
fourteen  feet  square  hut  at  Elizahethtown,  in 
which  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  President's  father, 
lirst  settled  upon  his  marriage  with  Nancy 
Hanks  in  1806. 

Only  one  living  person  recollects  Lincoln 
in  tho  days  of  his  childhood  spent  in  La  Rue 
County.  This  is  an  aged  farmer  who  still  re- 
sides in  that  locality.  His  name  is  Austin 
Gollaher.  For  decades  past  he  has  been  the 
single  surviving  eye  witness  of  occurrences  in 
thonC  early  days  of  the  future  President's  ca- 
reer. Mr.  Gollaher  takes  pleasure  in  recount- 
ing how  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  0  years 
oUge  and  Lincoln  but  7  he  iished  the  latter 
out  of  Knob  Creek,  a  considerable  stream  of 
the  locality.  The  future  President  had  fallen 
in  while  the  boys  were  crossing  tne  stream  on 


"men  to  me  Union  army.  On  hearing  the 
circumstances  Lincoln  ^at  once^  «gaed  th* 

order  granting  the  relief  asked  for.   lb  thfi 

^me  conversation  he  told  Mr.  Kodman  he 
4™  born  in  Hardin  County  a  portion  of 
which,  including  the  Lincoln  homestead,  in 
1843.  was  erected  into  La  Kue. 

Another  point  of  almost  as  great  interest  as 
the  President's  birthplace  is  the  farm  t» 
which  Thomas  Lincoln  moved  when  his  sar 
was  but  4  years  old.   It  is  but  a  few  miles  d| 
taut  on  Knob  Creek.   Here  the  family  ds 
for  three  years  and  thence  removed  to  I: 
ana.  •  m 

Just  what  the  place  cost  Maj.  Gross  it 
quasi  secrpt.    It  is  said,  however,  not  to  hi* 
bean  above  $3,000.    Maj.  Gross  proposes  .. 
rescue  the  place   from  its  oblivion  and  make, 
it  a  point  where  the  sightseer  can  find  some- 
thing to  repay  him  for  the  trouble  of  a  visi* 


MAP    SHOWING    THE     POSITION     OF  LINCOLN'S 
BIRTHPLACE. 

Exactly     what   his   plans  are   he  will  not 
divulge,  though  it  is  generally  supposed  he 
has  borne  expectation,  after  having  improved'! 
the  place,  of  disposing  of  it  to  the  go  vera-. 


HOUSE  IN  WHICH  LINCOLN  WAS  BOBN. 

a  foot-log  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
drowning. 

Although  not  communicative  on  the  subject 
of  his  early  life,  Lincoln,  it  seems,  always  re- 
tained a  tenderness  for  his  birthplace.  On 
one  occasion  in  1864  J.  H.  Rodman,  the 
father  of  D.  M.  Rodman,  an  attorney  of  this 
city,  went  to  Washington  as  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners from  La  Rue  County  to  expostu- 
late against  a  fresh  conscription,  La  Rue  hav- 
ing nlrpnrtv  furnished  niore  than  its  quota  of 


AN  OLD  LOG  Cm  BIN.    i  ^  <jrj 

The  Humble  Home  in  Which  Lincoln 
First  8a w  the  Light. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  cabin  [a.  which 
Lincoln  was  born  was  torn  down,  and  the 
logs  were  hauled  to  an  adjoining  tarn> 
and  used  in  the  construction  of  another 
house.  The  old  farm  had  practically 
been  abandoned,  and  nearly  all  the  peo- 
ple In  the  neighborhood  had  quite  forgot- 
ten, a  second  Mine  within  a  decade  since 
the  death  of  Lincoln,  that  he  was  born 
on  the  "Lincoln  Spring  Farm,"  as  the 
place  has  always  been  called.  The  Lin- 
coln birthplace  Is  fifty-four  mMes  south- 
east pf  Louisville.  It  can  be  reached 
from  Louisville  by  going  to  Elizabeth- 
town,  in  Hardin  county,  a  distance  of 
forty-two  miles,  and  then  taking  another 
road  from  Ellza'bethtown  to  Hodgqns- 
ville,  a  ride  of  twelve  miles.  The  Lin- 
coln Spring  Farm  Is  three  miles  from  this 
quaint  old  town,  on  Nolln's  creek,  directly 
on  the  public  road  leading  from  Hodgens- 
ville  to  Buffalo,  a  village  six  miles  60  the 
east.  It  is  a  pleasant  twenty  minutes' 
drive  over  a  good  dirt  road,  through  a 
poor  but  interesting  country.  / 

The  original  Lincoln  cabin  had  beeh 
torn  down  and  the  materials  had  been 
moved  away,  as  stated,  by  a  man  named 
Tom  Davenport,  who  used  the  logs  in  bis 
own  house. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Dennett,  a  New  York  gen- 
.tleman,  not  long  ago  bought  the  Daven- 
port house,  recovered  the  logs,  and  after 
much  difficulty,  restored  the  cabin  ex- 
actly as  it  was  originally,  using  the  very 
same  timbers,  door,  window  and  frames. 
[  It  occupies  the  former  site,  and  Ib  in  much 
Vthe  same  condition  as  it  was  when  Lin- 
coln left  it.   The  cabin  is  eighteen  feet 
long,  sixteen  feet  wide  and  about  twelve 
feet  high,  counting  from  the  floor  to  the 
ridgepole.   There  Is  only  one  door  and  one 
"window — the  latter  an  opening  twenty 
inches  square.    A.  large  open  fireplace, 
,  built  In  the  most  primitive  way,  occu- 
pies nearly  the  whole  of  one  end  of  "  the 
cabin.   The  chimney  Is  made  of  email, 
logs,  placed  together  just  as  log  houses 
are  built.   Inside  of  it  flat  stones  placed 
on  the  ground  made  the  hearth,  and  wide 
-flat" et ones  placed  "a<g-aimrt— the  logs  kept 
„ the  fire  within  bounds  and  protected  the 
wooden  chimney.   The  inside,  from  the 
hearthstones  to  the  top  of  the  chimmey, 
was  thickly  daubed  With  clay.   The  chim- 
ney reaches  only  half  way  to  the  roof  of 
the  house,  and  Is  rounded  off  with  small 
©ticks.   This  simple   fireplace  furnishes 
most  of  the  light,  all  of  the  heat,  and  the 
sole  means  for  cooking  the  meaila  of  fehe 
family.   The  cabin  did  not  have  even:  a 
•  loft,  or  second  story,  as  have  most  cab. 
[ins.   It  was  bulflt  by  Thomas  Lincoln, 
fathir  of  the  president,  some  time  about 
1804  or  1805,  and  was  entirely  constructed 
with  an  axe  and  saw,  the  simple  tools 
of  the  pioneers.   The  clapboard  roof  was 
anchored  down  by  small  logs,  laid  length- 
wise on  top  of  the  rowa  of  oak  boards. 
There  were  no  nails  or  hardware.  The, 
door  hinges  were  of  wood  and  the  pane- 
less  windows  had  an  Inside  board  shut- 
ter, held  in  place  by  rawhide  thongs. 
There  were  chinks  and  mud  between  the 
logs,  and  the  puncheon  floor  was  pegged 
down.  It  is  probable  that  after  Abra- 
ham  Lincoln's  grandfather  was  killed 
by  the  Indians  at  Long  Run  Meeting- 
house,  in  Jefferson   county,  Kentucky, 
the  family  went  further  into  the  forest, 
and    took  up  a  sectton    of   land  In  La 
Rue,  Uhen  part  of  Hardin  county.  Later, 
to  better  his  fortune,  Thomas  LlnQpfln  left 
this  farmi  on  Nolln's  creek  and  settled  on 
Knob  creek,  a  dozen  m'lles  from  Hodgens- 
vllle,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Indiana 
and  later  to  Illinois.— "The  Birthplace  of 
President  Lincoln,"  by  George  EL  Yeno- 
j  wine.  In  February  St.  Nicholas. 


Etching  by  Russell. 


BIRTHPLACES  AND  HOMES  OF  FAMOUS  PRESIDENTS. 


Monticello,  which  is  near  CharlottevUle,  Va.,  was  built  by  Jefferson's  father.  .7* 
:ul(1  here  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  born 
April  2,  17+3.  and  died  July  4,  1826. 
Mount  Vernon,  on  the  wester*  hanks  of  the  Potomac,  Fairfax  County  Va  -as 
built  by  Lawrence  Washington.  ,745.  and  named  in  honor  of  Admiral 
Vernon."  It  was  the  home  of  Washington  for  many  years,  and  here  he 
died  December  14,  1799^ 
The  Birthplace  of  Washington  was  in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia.  February 

2,  ,732,  in  a  cabin  of  three  rooms,  where  he  lived 
mm  lle  was  sixteen 'years  of  age,  when  he  left  school  to  become  a 
surveyor. 

The  Hermitage  was  the  home  of  Andrew  Jackson,  in  which  he  lived  .luring  the  last 
twentv-fivc  years  of  his  life.    He  removed  to  the  place  near  Nash- 
ville, in  1804,  but  the  bouse  in  which  he  last  lived  was  not  built  until 
1S19.    It  is  still  maintained  as  a  historic  shrine. 
Lincoln's   Birthplace  was  a  miserable  shanty  in  Hardin  County.  Kentucky,  where 
be  lived  until  .8,6,  when  the  family  .novel  to  Indiana,  and 
thence,  in  1830,  to  Illinois. 
Lincoln's  Residence,  when  he  was  elected  President;  was  in   Springfield,  111.,  a 
frame  building  that  is  still  standing,  hut  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  no  attempt  being  made  to  preserve  it. 
GarfieldS  Birthplace  was  a  log  cabin  near  the  village  of  Orange,  Cuyahoga  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  spent  his  youth  in  hardest  toil.    No  trace  of  the 
cabin  is  now  visible. 

Daniel  Webster's  Birthplace  was  a  small  frame  house  in  the  village  of  Salisbury, 
N.  H.    Webster's  ambitions  to  be  President  were 
neve,  realized,  notwithstanding  his  great  popularity. 


Hodgenville  Shrine 
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Governor  Willson  To  Leave 
ForHodgenville,  Ky., 


With  the  Official  Commission 
To-Day  and  Will  Arrange 
Details  For  the  Presi- 
dent's Reception. 


SPECIAL  DISPATCH  TO  THE  ByNQOIEKE, 

Louisville.  Ky.,  February  10.— Governor 
Willson  will  arrive  here  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, with  members  of  his  staff,  to  remain 
until  he  goes  to  Hodgenville  to  welcome 
President  Roosevelt  to  Kentucky  and  to 
participate  in  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the 
laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Memorial 
Hall  on  the  Lincoln  farm. 

Robert  J.  Collier  and  party,  who  were  at 
Frankfort  to-day  and  to-night,  are  sched- 
uled 'to  pass  through  Louisville  early  to- 
morrow morning  on  their  way  to  Hodgen- 
ville, where  they  will  remain  until  after  the 
celebration.  N 

Tlie  following  officers  and  mounted  men 
from  the  First  Kentucky  Regiment  have 
been  named  by  the  Governor  and  will  act 
as  an  escort  to  President  Roosevelt: 

Lieutenant  Governor  James  P.  Gregory, 
Major  William  A.  Colston,  Major  Watson 
Lindsey,  Captain  Robert  J.  McBryde,  tSer- 
geant  A.  W.  Bosc^e,  M.  Harris,  Herbert 
Marx,  William  La>er,  John  P.  Jefferson, 
William  Semplc,  John  Norman,  Breckin- 
ridge Moore,  W.  L.  Weller,  Murray  Sargent, 
Lfcke  Sedberry,  Henry  H.  Stone  and  Walter  | 
F.  Debner. 

Four  special  'trains,  bound  for   Hodgen-  | 
ville,  will  leave  Louisville  on  Friday  morn-  I 
ing.   The  first  will  be  the  President's  train,  • 
and  on  it  will  be  all  the  members  of  the 
Presidential  party,  including  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt, Miss  Ethel  Roosevelt,  'Secretary  Loeb, 
General  James  Grant  Wilson,  Secretary  of 
War  Luke  E.  Wright  and  others.  The  sec- 
ond train  will  carry  Governor  Willson,  the 
members  of  his  staff,  former  Governor  Jo- 
seph W.  'Folk  of  Missouri,  a  long  list  of 
distinguished  guests,  the  Lincoln  Commis- 
sioners   for    Kentucky,  Mrs.  Ben  Hardin 

I  Helm,  half-sister  of  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln,  I 

|and  a  number  of  others. 

Soldiers  on  Third  Train. 

;  The  third  special  will  cany  members  of' 
il^  Kentucky  Nation..  I  Guar.j.'i  w&o  c.u\.<m 
been'  ordered  by  Governor  Willson  to  take 
part  in  the  ceremonies*  On  the  fourth  train 
will  be  1,200  or  1,500  prominent  citizens  ofj 
Louisville,  including  members  of  all  the 
commercial  bodies. 

Word  comes  from  Hodgenville  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  little  town 
has  striven  desperately  to  take  care  of  all 
its  guests,  advance  applications  for  roeala 
and  lodgings  already  have  wiped  out  all  the 
j  accommodations  that  the  people  of  the  llt- 
!  tie  town  can  provide.  The  housewives  and 
j  the  men  are  working  day  and  night  making 
pies  and  ham  sandwiches,  in  order  that  the 
visitors  may  not  go  away  hungry. 

Nicholas  Koenigsteln,  formerly  of  Louis- 
ville, but  now  a  resident  of  Hodgenville, 
1  has  been  given  the  honor  of  sealing  the 
;box  containing  all  the  papers  and  articles 
which  will  be  deposited  in  the  caraeratom. 


i  The  box  In  which  these  documents  will  be 
deposited  is  of  soljd  lead,  and  is  seven  by, 
nine  Inches.  Into  It  will  be  placed  the  ad- 
dresses of  President  Roosevelt,  Governor 
Willson,  Governor  Folk,  General  Wilson 
and  General  Wright.  President  Roosevelt 
also  will  place  in  the  box  the  emancipa- 
tion proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  to- 
gether with  an  accurate  and  detailed  his- 
tory of  the  War  President  and  his  times, 
and  also  a  history  of  the  Lincoln  farm.  This 
lead  box  then  will  be  placed  in  a  larger  box 
of  bronze  metal.'  It  then  will  be  sealed  and 
placed  in,  a  receptacle  cut  In  the  stone. 
Then  the!  huge  steam  derrick  will  be  put 
into  motion  and  the  massive  piece  of  gran- 
ite will  fall  into  place.  President  Roose- 
velt will  use  a  sliver  trowel  in  spreading 
the  cement  over  the  box  containing  the 
records. 

Holiday  For  Carriers. 

The  Postoffice  Department  at  Washington 
has  granted  a  privilege  to  the  four  rurai 
mail  carriers  out  of  Hodgenville  that  ne ' 
other  carriers  in  the  country  will  enjoy  on 
next  Friday.  The  mall  carriers  will  have  a 
special  holiday.  The  carriers  have  letters 
from  the  Postmaster-General,  advising 
them  of  his  order.  * 

New  Yorkers  evidently  have  a  unique  pic- 
ture of  Hodgenville  and  its  surroundings. 
It  has  been  said  that  real  New  Yorkers 
know  little  about  the  country  west  of 
Broadway,  and  the  telegrams  which  some 
Gothamites  have  sent  to  the  lone  telegraph 
operator  at  Hodgenville  would  confirm  this 

One  telegram  passed  through  Louisville, 
and  it  read  like  this:  "New  York,  N.  Y.— To 
Committee  of  Arrangements:  Please  reserve 
a  suite  of  six  rooms  and  a  bath,  not  above 
fifth  floor,  for  a  party  of  eight.  Rooms 
facing  main  thoroughfare  preferred." 

Another  read  something ,  like  this:  "Ar- 
range with  nearest  garage  for  six  automo- 
biles.   We  have  one  chauffeur  with  us." 

Still  a  third  read:  "We  can  park  our  cars 
and  can  take  our  meals  either  a  la  carte  or 
table  d'hote  in  the  city." 

Of  course  when  these  telegrams  reached 
Hodgenville  they  caused  great  consterna- 
tion. The  people  down  thews  have  been 
working  night  and  day  to  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion and  entertain  properly  all  the  guests 
who  might  come,  but  they  are  without 
suites  with  baths  attached,  main  thorough- 
fares, garages  and  automobiles. 

About  the  only  things  they  have  to  offer 
as  substitutes  are  cots  and  old-fashioned 
beds  that  one  has  to  climb  into;  big  wasn 
tubs  for  bathing  purposes,  with  water  from 
the  Lincoln  spring  if  one  desires  it  that  cold, 
andy  old  farm  wagons  to  ride  In.    There  la 
no  main  thoroughfare,  and  the  chances  are 
that  the  road  that  runs  by  the  courthouse 
and  blacksmith  shop  Is  muddier  than  it  has 
been  for  years.    Consequently  the  Eastern- 
ers who  come  to  Kentucky,  expecting  to 
find  Hodgenville  supplied  with  skyscrapers 
and  all  the  other  things  that  go  to  make  up 
a  big  city  will  be  disappointed.    They  will 
!  find  the  place  just  about  as  primitive  as  it 
J  was  the  day  Abe  Lincoln  left  and  set  out 
i  with  his  father  for  Elizabethtown,  a  little 
!  bit  to  the  North. 

!  Defend  Their  Claim. 

Larue  County  people  are  rushing  to  the 
defense  of  Larue  County  as  the  birthplace 
of  Lincoln. 

i  A  press  dispatch  from  Elizabethtown  says: 
It  is  said  that  there  is  a  letter  in  the 
possession  of  Samuel  Dix,  a  prominent 
farmer  of  Stephenport,  Breckinridge  Coun- 
ty, from  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  Samuel  Hay- 
craft,  In  which  he  definitely  settles  the 
question  of  his  birthplace,  by  saying  that 
he  was  born  in  Hardin  County  (now  Larue), 
just  as  is  claimed  by  the  Lincoln  Farm  As- 
sociation It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Dix 
has  refused  several   good  offers   for  this 

valuable  and   historic  paper  and  that  he 

:  prizes  it  very  highly. 

Larue  County  newspapers  contain  numer- 
ous affidavits  of  old  residents  relative  to 
the  place  of  Lincoln's  birth,  and  it  appears 

I  that   they  make  out  a   sufficiently  strong 


can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Lincoln  was  born 
in  LArue  and  not  iin  Washington  County. 
A  Hodgenville  paper  says: 

Robert  Enlow,  Representative  from  Larue 
County  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  tel  a 
some  interesting  stories  In  connection  with 
the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Repeats  Childhood  Story. 

Mr.  Enlow  repeats  the  story  told  him  In 
his  infancy  by  his  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick,  who  lived  near  the  old  Lin- 
coln homestead.  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  said  that 
Mr.  Enlow's  grandmother  on  his  paternal 
side  was  called  to  the  Lincoln  homestead 
to  perform  the  service  of  midwife  at  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Rathbone  spent  several  days  at  the 
Lincoln  homestead  after  the  birth  of  Lin- 
coln, and  she  related  the  dire  poverty  of 
the  Lincolns  to  the  neighbors,  who  kindly 
I  assisted    them   through    the    winter  until 
i  Thomas  Lincoln  was  able  to  go  to  work  as 
I  a  carpenter.    Chief  among  those  who  con- 
tributed to  the  Lincoln  larder  and  wardrobe 
in  the  days  of  Abe's  infancy  was  Mrs.  Abe 
Enlow,  a  near  relative  of  Mr.  Robert  En- 
low, and  who,   local  history  has  it,  was 
honored  by  the  Lincolns  in  giving  his  name 
to  little  Abe. 

The  affidavits  of  other  prominent  citizens 
of  Larue  County  are  as  follows: 

"My  name  is  James  L.  Walters,  and  I 
was  eighty-five  (85)  years  old  on  the  14th 
day  of  June,  1890.  I  was  born  in  Hardin 
County  in  that  part  that  is  now  Larue.  I 
knew  'Abe'  Lincoln  when  he  was  a  very 
small  boy.  I  suppose  he  was  5  or  6  years 
eld.  He  lived  with  his  parents  on  the  place 
that  Is  now  called  the  Lincoln  farm,  and 
the  same  upon  which  Mrs.  Mary  Creal  now 
lives.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  I  was 
riding  behind  my  mother  on  horseback.  We 
were  going  to  my  Grandfather  Enlow's.  who 
lived  above  Hodgenville,  and  J  saw  Thomas 
Lincoln, .  Bf«3  Abe  kas  .with-  htm,  but  had 
no  clothes  on  except  his  shirt.  It  was  al- 
ways understood  that  Abe  was  born  nn 
the  place  where  they  then  lived,  as  above 
stated,  just  on  the  knoll  above  and  east  of 
tue  spring.  I  remember  seeing  the  ol-  house 
often.  Given  under  my  hand  this  October 
IS,  1890.  James  L.  Walters." 

Clerk's  Affidavit. 

"I,  W.  H.  Hamilton,  Clerk  of  the'  Larue 
County  Court,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky, 
certify  that  I  have  known  James  L.  Wal- 
ters for  46  years,  and  know  him  to  'be  a 
gentleman  of  truth  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  I  believe  the  statement  above 
made  by  him  Is  true  from  what  I  have 
heard  for  many  years  back.  This  October 
18,  1890,  sworn  to  before  me  by  James  L. 
Walters,  this  October  18,  1890. 

W.  H.  Hamilton,  Clerk. 

The  following  is  the  affidavit  of  Amo» 
Walters: 

"My  name  is  Amos  Walters.  I  live  in  La- 
rue County,  about  two  miles  from  the  town 
of  Hodgenville,  and  am  a  farmer.  I  was 
born  in  this  county  (Larue),  In  1841,  and  I 
have  made  this  my  home  all  my  life.  I  had 
an  aunt  by  the  name  of  Peggy  Walters, 
who  was  present  at  the  Lincoln  home  the 
night  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born.  She,  to- 
gether with  my  uncle,  Conrad  Walters, 
lived  in  that  county,  about  one  mile  from 
the  Lincoln  place.  Some  time  before  the 
death  of  my  aunt,  and  about  the  time  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  coming  into  prominence,  I 
heard  my  old  aunt  make  this  statement: 
That  she  recollected  very  well  the  birth  of 
Mr.  Lincoln;  that  she  was  present  at  the 
time  of  his  birth;  that  she  knew  the  father 
and  mother  of  Mr.  Lincoln;  that  he  was 
born  in  the  cabin  near  the  old  spring  on 
the  farm  now  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  Association,  in  Larue 
County,  Ky.  Affiant  states  further  that  his 
aunt  at  the  time  of  this  conversation  was 
quite  an  old  woman,  but  her  mind  was 
bright  and  her  memory  was  clear  on  this 
statement.  Amos  Walters. 

"Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  by 
Amos  Walters,  this  30th  day  of  June,  190tf. 

"Charles  Williams, 
"Notary  . Public,  Larue  County." 


Hodgenville  Memorial 


BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  LINCOLN  FARM 

THE  NEW  MECCA  IN  AMERICA 


Memorial  Building  to  be  Erected  on  Lincoln  Farm,  the  Cornerstone  of  Which 

Was  Laid  Yesterday. 


Hodgenville,  which  is  near  the 
geographical  center  of  the  state  of 
Kentucky  and  not  far  from  the  center 
of  population  '  of  the  United  States, 
promises  to  become  a  new  Mecca  in 
America  and  the  Lincoln  farm  a  sec- 


ond Mt.  Vernon. 

Although  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
ether  homes  there  is  a  sentiment  about 
his  birthplace  that  does  not  attach 
to  any  of  them.  He  lived  tor  eight 
years  and  before  he  left,  knew  very 
much  of  what  Mark  Twain  calls  the 
model  little  farm  that  raised  a  man. 
He  went  swimming  in  the  near  Dy 
creek  and  by  the  light  from  the  huge 
fireplace  in  the  little  one-room  cabin 
he  learned  his  first  lessons. 

It  was  in  1806  that  Thomas  Lin- 
coln brought  his  bride,  fancy  Hanks 
and  established  the  rude  little  home 
that  three  years  later  was  to  welcome  . 
into  the  world  the  future  president.  | 
Theirs  was  the  rough  life  of  pioneers; 
the  farm  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  a 
sterile  piece  of  land  and  to  make  both 
ends  meet  the  older  Lincoln  did  odd 
jobs  of  carpentry  in  the  vicinity,  be- 
sides working  the  farm. 

At  this,  time  Kentucky  offered  few 
allurments  to  a  poor  man  and  m  1814 
the  Lincolns  sold  the  little  farm  and 
moved  to  Indiana.  Subsequently 
Abraham  Lincoln  moved  into  Illinois 
and  the  rest  is  history. 

From  time  to  time  newspapers  have 
announced  that  the  Lincoln  birthplace 
farm  was  to  be  sold,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  has  only  changed  hands 
twice  since  Thomas  Lincoln  s  original 
transfer.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
eiven  into  the  management  of  a  Rev. 
J  W  Bingham,  who  removed  the  log 
I  cabin  to  the  exhibition  at  Nashville, 
'and  later  sold  it  to  some  exhibitors 


who  took  it  about  the  country  as  a 
traveling  show.  But  a  year  or  wo 
ago  the  logs  were  found  m  a  cellar 
at  College  Point,  Long  island,  where 
it  was  stored  and  with  ceremony  was 
restored  to  its  original  site. 

In  1905  it  was  advertised  thai  un 
Aug  28,  the  Lincoln  farm  was  to  be 
sold  between  the  hours  of  10  ana  - 
from  the  courthouse  steps  at  public 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Collier  of  New  lork  city, 
had  been  negotiating  for  the  Proper- 
ty and  upon  the  appearance  of  this 
notice    he    dispatched    Mr.  Richard 
Lloyd  Jones  to  Hodgenville  with  in- 
structions to  buy  the  place  if  possible. 
Mr.  Jones  got  it  for  $3,600  and  Mr. 
Collier  interested  a  group  of  repre- 
sentative American  citizens  m  form- 
ing  a   national   association    for  the 
preservation  of  this-  ground.  This 
group     of     citizens     organized  the 
Lincoln      Farm  |    association  which 
watJ      promptly     incorporated  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  state  -of  New 
York.    The  title  of  the  Lincoln  birth- 
place was  transferred  to  this  asso- 
ciation and  the  program  for  enlarging 
the  membership  of  the  society  was  at 
once  begun.     In  order  to  make  the 
memorial  to  Lincoln    represent  the 
tributes  of  all  the  people,  no  contri- 
bution of  more  than  $25  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  anyone    contributing  as 
small  a  sum  as  25  cents  is  entitled  to 
membership  in  the  organization. 

Since  this  time  about  20,000  sub- 
scriptions have  been  received  averag- 
ing a  little  less  than  $1.40  to  a 
member.  With  these  funds  the  trus- 
tees bought  the  cabin  in  which  Lin- 
coln was  born  and  set  it  up  on  its 
1  original  site;  they  have  commenced 
the  memorial  building,  which  is  to 
cover  the  cabin  and  they  have  made 
plans  for  developing  the  farm  into  a 
beautiful  park. 
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Hodgenville  Memorial 


OUTLINE  MAP  OF  KENTUCKY 


This  map  shows  the  birthplace  of  Lincoln  in 
Larue  County  which  was  in  1809  a  part  of  Hardin  County. 
Elizabethtown  and  Harrodsburg  were  earlier  homes  of 
Lincoln's  father.  Brtn.   1-70.     Bv.   1-2.      S.  1-15. 
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TREASURER. 


Hodgenville  Memorial 


Lincoln's  Birthday,  February  12th 
Washington's  Birthday,  February  22d 


From  Picture  collection  of  the  Visual  Instruction  Division 

Lincoln  Memorial,  Building  and  Approach,  Three  Miles  from  Hodgenville,  Kentucky 
Uncoln  M«ur  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  born 
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The  Lincoln  Cabin 

Extract  from 

Letter  written  by  Rev,  W.T.Davenport  tcRev.John  1.  Cunningham. 


"My  mothers  farm  was  just  one  mile  and.  a  half  from  the 
Lincoln  Farm.  Dr. George  Rodman,now  deal  ,  was  our  old  family  debtor 
for  years  and  often  told  us  that  he  once  owned  our  farm, that  he 
bought  the  old.  Lincoln  Cabin  and  had  it  moved  to  where  it  was  then 
standing.    It  was  there  as  a  tenant  house  and  was  never  used  as  a 
meat  or  smoke  house.  Fhen  I  was  on  the  Buffalo  Mission  1363-3  we 
boarded  with  my  mother  and  my  wife  taught  ^subscription  school  in  the 
the  old  Lincoln  Cabin.  Others  taught  in  it  after  her.  When  my  broteer 
was  married  he  repaired  the  old  cabin  made  some  addition  to  it. 
lived  in  it  and  three  of  his  children  were  born  in  it.  He  was  livng 
in  it  when  he  sold  it  to  the  T incoln  Association,  and  built  a 
nice  two  stcr"  house  for  the  money  he  got  for  the  Lincoln  Cabin. 
I  am  bot  able  to  give  dates  as  to  when  the  Lincoln  Cabin  was 
moved.  Grandmother  Goff  nearly  ninety  year,  old  livea  with  her  son 
adjoining  the  Lincoln  Farm.  She  has  a  loom  and  a  reel  which  her 
father  bought  at  the  sale  of  Tom  Lincoln  when  he  move-,  away  and 

it  is  still  in  rise,  ... 

W.T.Davenport  " 


Rev,  J, W, Cunningham  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  Linooln 
Historians  in  Hardin  County  and  who  contributed  many  articles 
to  the  press  of  that  lorn  and  the  Louicville  Papers,  Was  of i tie  op. 
opinion  that  Abraham  Lincoln  .Sr  settled  at  Hayoraffs  fort  inear 
what  is  no-.-;  Elizabethotwn,  Hayoraffs  fort  was  one  of  three  block  hous 
occupying  elevations  overloying  The  Valley  as  Ellzabethtown  is 
first  called, Oae  of  the  other  forts  or  block  houses  was  built 
by  Captain  itexmx  Thomas  Helm.Cn  this  site  today  stands  the  mansion 
in  which  Governor  John  L.Helm  died.TXiaxtsxilwxaMoxHotexiatiStx 
the  other  established  by  Colonel  Hynes.for  whose  wife    the  town  ws 
named  ,and  **fc**x«x  on  which  cite  at  a  later  date  stood  the 
home  of  the  Geofhegans  which  we  have  met  in  Lincoln  History. 
These  three  forts  formed  a  triangle  whith  the  forts  at  the 

apexes  a  mile  apart. 

I  shall  use  Mr.  Cunningham's  own  words  oncdesccdbicngcdsheo 
copied  from  the  Elizabethtcwn  news  of  Sept.  18,1S)03, in  presenting 
his  story  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  Lincoln  Home  in  Kentuiy 
"Hot  far  from  town  and  included  wi  thin  its  llmits.was  "The  Haycr*t" 

-here  Hayoraffs  fort  stood,  within  whose  protecting  stockade 
Abraham  Lincoln's  grandfather  and  his  family  found  a  refuge  from 
savage  bands  which  made  occasional  visits  to  that  section.  By  one  of 
those  bands hthe  paternal  Lincoln  lost  his  life  in  the  neighboring 
wild  woods.  When  I  first  knew  the  place  there  was  an  old  log  house 
■  with  two  principle  rooms  ,and  smaller  ones  in  the  rear.  "  Evidently 

this  story  had  been  handed  down  to  Mr.  Cunningham    from  the  precee 

ing.  generation, and  h&d  gained  circulation  before  the  biographies 

of  Lincoln  began  to  appear. 


I  was  born  in  1854  4>n  a  log  house  on  the  old  Cave  Spring 
earn, a  short  distance  from  the  tfabmnin  which  Abraham  Lincoln  vas 
bom«  I  often  ^ent  wita  my  father  to  the  old  Brown  field  Killwkiok 
was  about  two  miles  from  our  home. and  nnr  the  town  of  Buffalo* 
Un  on*  of  these  trips  ansa  about  tea  ye^r*  old  my  father  pointed 
gut  to  me  +he  dllapitatsi  old  oabin  which  he  said  was  Occupied  by 
ifcomas  Lincoln  and.  his  wife  .before  they  moved  ontc  -be  fara  On 
which  we  lived*  *  remember  that  he  said  that  they  cams  from  W&sMss*- 
ton  Sjastw  to  this  place  ,and  that  this  wae  thier  first  aoae  Is  what 
then  *ar.*in  p©aatyiaad  that  after  stayinaia  tae  Br<m^i*ld  oabin 
for  on-  reason  taay  sov-dinto  th-  cabin  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
born*  *   '  ■ 

The  Erownfisld  cabin  s^  I  r*m-mb*r  it  was  located  fast 
&M083  tit^ek  froa  the  old  mill  at  the  el**  of  an  oil  crab  apple 
grove-Ail  J--rereirb*r  aboat  tbe  sabia  itself  *s  fc*at  it  was  *^out  *W 
fsanan  down  aita    fee  exception  of  the  stone  chimney*  It  oust  save  >^e-n 
°5«  Qf  thoat  Cabins  »n*?a  part  of  the  chimnev  *hs  bas,was  aon>tructed 
of  btoa2#-nd  part  of  sticks. as  aany  of  the  old  sablns  w*re  built  i* 
that  wajf*  " , "' 

Ahe  mill  was  old  when  *  aaa  a  boy  and  had  been  retired 
at  that  early  date  •  It  war  ^hat  was  known  a3,  an  oaershot  abeai  mill 
and  th:ere  was  a  h -ad  pcni  lust  above  it  about  ICO  ft  in  diameter* 
and  a  race  way  below  that  led  back  into  the  css*kxai*xxw  creek  -*hica 
was  known  as  "eaver  Dam  Creak*  *%«  mill  ccntinuel  to  b*  need  up  until 
about  fefefl  time  taat  tke  property  passed  out  o4*  the  ^rown field  family 
in  189w* 

Another  interesting  feature  whick  1  remember  about  the 
place  was  as  Old  crab  apple  orchard  of  natural  rrrowth  -vhich  "resembled 
v-ry  much  a  plumb  thicket*  -aere  must  have  been  as  much  as  four  acres 
|P  ***  orchard  and  it  wasn  known  throughout  the  surrounding  country 
**arlag  the  apple  season  people  would  3 erne  fro    long  ilataaees  +0 
gather  these  apples-  The  Bro^nfield  oabin  wag  at  th-  sdre  of  tals 
thicket* 

*Hn  approach  tc  th*  mill  fr©«  our  nans  was  soaewfcat  differ 
M?^*6  running  late  Bmffal©  to  day,  and  it  was  c-lled  tHa 

-1:  Mill  road*  it  l«ft  the  present  Jsck«on  Hi<rhw*y  ^ibou4  on*  h-lf 
■ile  ^rom  «b#falo  an*  followed  the  ridge  las  bo re  direst  lin-  to  th* 
mill. Another  r0ai  tc  the  aOatfc  o°  the  mill  lei  to  t;  *  $urnpi\-e* 
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February  5,  1934 


THE  DATE  AND  PLACE 
OF  LINCOLN'S  BIRTH 

The  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  Abraham  Lincoln  s 
birth  invites  a  review  of  the  available 
evidence  which  fixes  the  date  and  place 
of  his  nativity.  No  vital  statistics  were 
kept  in  Kentucky  during  the  days  the 
Lincolns  lived  there,  so  we  will  not  ex- 
pect to  find  an  official  record  ox  his 
birth. 

It  becomes  necessary,  first  of  all,  to 
determine  the  location  of  the  home  in 
which  Lincoln's  parents  were  living  at 
the  time  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
born.  On  December  12,  1808,  the 
father,  Thomas  Lincoln,  purchased  300 
acres  of  land  near  the  South  Fork  of 
Nolin  River  in  Hardin  County,  Ken- 
tucky, and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  took  possession  imme- 
diately. 

In  1809  the  name  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln, which  had  been  entered  regular- 
ly for  six  years  on  the  Commissioner  s 
Books  of  Hardin  County,  appeared  m 
a  new  district  which  included  the  citi- 
zens living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
South  Fork  of  Nolin.  This  fact  con- 
firms the  supposition  that  the  Lin- 
colns were  living  on  the  farm  acquired 
in  1808  and  establishes  their  residence 
in  that  part  of  Hardin  County  which 
later  became  LaRue. 

The  first  direct  reference  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  a  duly  authorized  docu- 
ment is  found  in  the  1810  United 
States  Census  report  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  is  referred  to  as  "one  white 
male  under  ten  years  of  age."  On  this 
record  Thomas  Lincoln,  as  head  of  the 
family,  is  entered  as  living  in  Hardin 
County,  Kentucky.  The  report  reveals 
that  there  were  four  people  in  the 
family:  one  male  under  ten  years  of 
age,  one  male  between  twenty-six  and 
forty-five,  one  female  under  ten  years 
of  age,  and  one  female  between  twen- 
ty-six and  forty-five.  These  citations 
refer  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  Thomas 
Lincoln,  Sarah  Lincoln,  and  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  respectively.  The 
United  States  census  for  1820  indi- 
cates that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  be- 
tween ten  and  sixteen  years  of  age  at 
that  time. 

Possibly  the  first  occasion  in  which 
Abraham's  signature  appears,  in  con- 
nection with  a  date  associated  with  his 
age,  is  his  voting  at  the  Clary  Grove 
precinct  in  Sangamon  County  on 
August  1,  1931.  Sometime  previous  to 
this  date  he  must  have  reached  his 
twenty-first  year. 

Usually  the  family  Bible  is  the  first 
place  we  look  for  the  birth  record  of  a 


child  born  in  the  pioneer  days.  Here  m 
Lincoln's  own  handwriting  is  recorded 
this  entry: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  son  of  Thomas  & 
Nancy  Lincoln  was  born  February  12, 
1809." 

One  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  relatives 
by  the  name  of  David  Lincoln  wrote  to 
him  in  1848  and  made  some  inquiries 
about  his  family.  He  replied  on  April 

2: 

"My  father,  Thomas,  is  still  living 
in  Coles  County,  Illinois,  being  in  his 
seventy-first  year  of  his  age ...  I  am 
his  oniy  child.  I  am  now  in  my  forti- 
eth year." 

Lanham,  the  compiler  of  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Congress,  sent  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln in  1850  the  usual  request  for  an 
autobiographical  sketch  to  appear  in 
the  publication.  The  first  line  of  the 
data  he  supplied  follows: 

"Born  February  12,  1809,  in  Hardin 
County,  Kentucky." 


I  was  born  February  12th, 
1809,  in  then  Hardin  County, 
Kentucky,  at  a  point  within  the 
new  countv  of  LaRue,  a  mile  or 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  where 
Hodgen's  Mill  now  is. 

A.  Lincoln. 


On  December  20,  1859,  a  brief 
sketch  was  prepared  by  Lincoln  for 
Jesse  Fell  in  which  he  said: 

"I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky  . . .  removed 
from  Kentucky  to  what  is  now  Spen- 
cer County,  Indiana,  in  my  eighth  year 
(1816)...  At  twenty-one  I  came  to 
Macon  County,  Illinois  (1830)."  All  of 
these  ages  and  dates  confirm  his  prev- 
ious statements  about  the  time  of  his 
birth. 


Some  correspondence  which  he  car- 
ried on  with  Samuel  Haycraft  of 
Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  in  I860, 
presents  both  positive  and  negative 
testimonials  about  his  birth  place: 

"I  was  not  born  in  Elizabethtown 
but  my  mother's  first  child,  a  daughter 
two  years  older  than  myself  and  now 
long  since  deceased,  was.  I  was  born 
February  12,  1809,  near  where  Hod- 
gin  sville  now  is  then  in  Hardin 
County." 

In  another  letter  to  Haycraft  a  few 
days  later  Lincoln  said: 

"The  place  on  Knob  Creek  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Reed  I  remember  very 


well  but  I  was  not  born  there.  As  my 
parents  have  told  me  I  was  born  on 
Nolyn,  very  much  nearer  Hodgen's 
Mill  than  the  Knob  Creek  place  is.  My 
earliest  recollection,  however,  is  of  the 
Knob  Creek  place." 

Some  time  after  this  correspondence 
Lincoln  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
Haycroft  inquiry  again  in  a  letter 
written  to  George  G.  Fogg.  Here  he 
mentions  his  birthplace  again: 

"Soon  after  the  Chicago  nomination 
I  was  written  to  by  a  highly  respect- 
able gentleman  of  Hardin  County, 
Kentucky,  inquiring  if  I  was  a  son  of 
Thomas  Lincoln,  whom  he  had  known 
long  ago  in  the  county.  I  answered 
that  I  was  and  that  I  was  myself  born 
there." 

One  of  the  first  newspaper  men  to 
interview  Lincoln  after  his  nomination 
was  John  Locke  Scripps.  He  per- 
suaded Lincoln  to  write  a  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  which  he  prepared  in 
the  third  person.  It  contained  these 
references  to  his  birthplace  and  age: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  Febru- 
ary 12,  1809,  then  in  Hardin  County, 
now  in  the  more  recently  formed 
County  of  LaRue,  Kentucky . . .  Moved 
to  Indiana  in  the  Autumn  of  1816, 
Abraham  then  being  in  his  eighth  year 
...  On  March  1, 1830  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  just  completed  his  twenty-first 
year." 

On  June  14,  1860,  an  artist  by  the 
name  of  Hicks  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  for  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  life.  The  review 
contained  this  paragraph: 

"I  was  born  February  12th,  1809,  in 
then  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  at  a 
point  within  the  new  County  of  LaRue, 
a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  where 
Hodgen's  Mill  now  is.  My  parents  be- 
ing dead,  and  my  own  memory  not 
serving,  I  know  no  means  of  identify- 
ing the  precise  locality.  It  was  on 
Nolin  Creek." 

The  fact  that  Lincoln  stated  in  this 
sketch  that  he  had  "no  means  of  iden- 
tifying the  precise  locality"  has  en- 
couraged some  people  to  discount  all 
he  ever  said  about  his  birthplace.  At 
least  five  times  he  wrote  he  was  born 
in  old  Hardin  County  and  twice  men- 
tioned it  was  in  that  section  that  later 
became  LaRue  County.  Three  times 
he  mentioned  the  water  course,  Nolin, 
on  which  his  father's  farm  was  situ- 
ated. At  least  five  times  he  mentioned 
Hodgen's  Mill  or  Hodgenville  and  fin- 
ally stated  the  approximate  distance 
of  his  birthplace  from  this  point. 

It  appears  from  the  eivdence  gath- 
ered that  there  should  be  no  confusion 
as  to  when  and  where  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  born. 
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LINCOLN'S  BIRTHPLACE  FARM— "THE  PRECISE  LOCALITY" 


When  Abraham  Lincoln  prepared  a 
brief  sketch  for  the  artist,  Hicks  on 
June  14,  1860,  he  wrote  in  referring 
to  his  birthplace,  "I  know  no  means  of 
identifying  the  precise  locality."  It 
was  not  until  the  editor  of  Lincoln 
Lore  made  his  documentary  researches 
in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky  that  the 
"precise  locality"  of  the  Lincoln  farm 
was  established  by  duly  authorized 
court  records. 

When  Richard  J.  Collier  purchased 
what  was  known  as  the  birthplace 
farm  in  1905,  he  had  no  assurance 
but  tradition  and  folklore  that  the 
land  he  acquired  was  once  in  posses- 
sion of  Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  the 
President.  One  newspaper  account  of 
the  Collier  purchase  stated  that  "Since 
the  birth  of  Lincoln  on  February  12, 
1809,  the  farm  has  changed  hands  only 
twice.  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father  of 
the  President,  sold  the  land  to  Richard 
Creal  about  the  time  the  familv  moved 
to  Indiana  in  1816."  Richard  Creal  did 
not  acquire  the  part  of  the  Lincoln 
farm  where  the  cabin  stood  until  Aug- 
ust 26,  1867,  fifty  years  after  the 
Lincolns  left  Kentucky.  By  that  time 
the  cabin  tract  had  changed  hands 
eleven  times.  Creal  added  this  tract  to 
a  hundred  acre  survey  he  had  pre- 
viously acquired  and  after  some 
changes  in  the  boundary  sold  110% 
acres  to  A.  W.  Dennett  in  1894,  speci- 
fying in  the  deed  that  it  was  the  farm 
on  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born. 

When  the  United  States  came  in 
possession  of  the  traditional  birthplace 
farm  in  1816,  there  was  no  abstract  of 
title  available  which  proved  that  the 
farm  was  once  in  possession  of  Thomas 
Lincoln.  In  fact  there  were  those  pri- 
marily interested  in  the  project  who 
claimed  that  Lincoln  lived  on  a  squat- 
ter's domain  so  the  boundaries  of  any 
specific  piece  of  ground  surrounding 
the  cabin  were  of  no  importance. 

But  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  born 
on  a  squatter's  domain.  His  father 
paid  two  hundred  dollars  "cash  in 
hand"  for  a  300  acre  tract  on  which 
the  birthplace  cabin  stood.  The  doc- 
ument showing  Thomas  Lincoln's  own- 
ership of  the  land  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Hardin  County  Circuit  Court  records, 
a  copy  of  which  follows  with  the  en- 
dorsements of  David  Vance  and  Isaac 
Bush: 

MATHER  TO  VANCE  BOND 

"Articles  of  agreement  made  this 
First  Day  of  May,  1805  between  Rich- 
ard Mather  of  the  County  of  Hardin, 
and  State  of  Kentucky,  and  David 
Vance  of  the  County  and  State  afore- 
said witnesseth  that  I  have  sold  to  the 


said  David  Vance  a  certain  parcel  or 
tract  of  land  on  the  waters  of  the  South 
Fork  of  Nolin  containing  300  acres 
beginning  near  or  at  a  spring  called 
the  Sinking  Spring,  to  be  twice  as  long 
as  wide  and  including  as  much  of  a 
grove  called  the  Little  Turkey  Grove, 
as  will  fall  within  the  boundary  as 
aforesaid  and  I  do  obligate  myself  to 
make  a  deed  with  a  general  warranty 
to  the  said  David  Vance  when  the  said 
David  Vance  has  made  full  payment  to 


BIRTHPLACE  FARM 

X — Site  of  Birthplace  cabin. 
1. — Beginning  corner  of  four  farms. 
Numerals — Four  corners  of  348%  acre  survey. 
Road — Old    Cumberland    Road,    Louisville  to 
Nashville. 

Shaded  Portion — Tract  of  110%  acres  now  in 
possession  of  the  United  States  Government. 


Richard  Mather  or  his  order  for  the 
aforesaid  land,  in  witness  whereof  we 
have  inter-changeably  set  our  hands 
the  day  and  year  above  written. 
Signed  Richard  Mather.  Witnesses: 
John  Gum,  Shepherd  Gum." 

Endorsement.  No.  1.  "For  value  re- 
ceived I  assign  the  within  agreement 
to  Isaac  Bush,  given  under  my  hand 
and  seal  this  2nd  Day  of  November, 
1805.  Signed  David  Vance.  Witnesses: 
Ben  Helm,  John  Miller." 

Endorsement.  No.  2.  "For  Value  re- 
ceived I  assign  the  within  article  to 
Thomas  Lincoln.  Witness  my  hand  and 
seal  the  12th  Day  of  December,  1808. 


Signed:  Isaac  Bush;  witness,  Sam 
Haycraft." 

It  was  not  long  after  Thomas  Lin- 
coln acquired  the  land  that  it  was  in 
litigation  over  payments  Vance  had 
failed  to  make  to  Mather.  The  court 
decreed  Thomas  Lincoln  should  re- 
ceive from  William  Bush  the  $200.00 
he  had  paid  for  the  land,  and  he  moved 
from  the  premises  in  1811.  This  tract 
originally  in  possession  of  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  surveyed  by  order  of  the 
court  in  1837,  and  was  found  to  con- 
tain 348%  acres  instead  of  the  desig- 
nated 300.  The  boundaries  follow: 

"Beginning  at  a  large  white  oak  (1) 
13  poles  above  the  sinking  or  rock 
spring,  running  thence  to  a  North  9'/2 
degrees  West  155  poles  to  a  stake  (2) 
in  John  Taylor's  field,  thence  South 
89'/2  degrees  East  155  poles  to  a  forked 
black  jack  (3),  thence  South  9'/2  de- 
grees East  310  poles  to  a  black  jack 
(4),  thence  North  89  l/z  degrees  West 
155  poles  to  the  beginning." 

The  above  survey  was  divided  into 
several  smaller  tracts  including  one 
of  nine  acres  surrounding  the  Lincoln 
cabin,  which  at  the  time  designated 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  following 
property  holders  since  it  was  first 
patented  as  part  of  a  30,000  acre  sur- 
vey: 

William  Geenough,  February  20, 
1786;  John  Dewhurst,  June  15,  1786; 
William  Weymouth,  October  15,  1791; 
Joseph  James,  June  11,  1798;  Richard 
Mather,  December  23,  1802;  David 
Vance,  May  1,  1805;  Isaac  Bush,  No- 
vember 2,  1805;  Thomas  Lincoln, 
December  12,  1808;  Benjamin  Wright, 
Comm'r.,  September  12,  1816;  Gabriel 
Kirkpatrick,  December  19,  1816;  John 
Welsh  and  William  Duckworth, 
December  19,  1816;  George  Burkhart, 
July  16,  1822;  Henry  Thomas,  January 
28,  1824;  John  Gash,  October  14,  1830; 
Henry  Brothers,  April  7,  1835; 
Charles  F.  Huss,  March  25,  1840; 
William  Huss  and  William  J.  Thomas, 
February  15,  1845;  Henry  D.  Horn, 
September  27,  1852;  R.  P.  Hankla, 
December  14,  1853;  Richard  Creal, 
August  26,  1867;  Alfred  W.  Dennett, 
November  23,  1894;  L.  B.  Hanley, 
Comm'r.,  May,  1905;  R.  J.  Collier, 
August  28,  1905;  Lincoln  Farm  Ass'n., 
November  9,  1907;  United  States  of 
America,  April  11,  1916. 

The  titles  to  the  other  tracts  cut  out 
of  the  original  Thomas  Lincoln  348% 
acre  survey  have  been  traced  through 
the  court  records  so  that  we  may  say 
that  there  is  now,  documentary  proof 
for  what  we  may  call  "the  precise 
location"  of  the  Lincoln  Birthplace 
Farm. 


W.  A.  DAVENPORT 


"OPTIMIST" 


154  North  Main  Street 


CROWN  POINT,  IND. 


March  13th 


1939. 


Mr •  L .  A . W arren , 
Port  Wayne  Ind. 

Dear  Mr.  Warren: 

I  have  intended  writing  to  you  for  some  time,  but  just  could' nt  get 
around  to  it  until  now. 

You  addressed  the  Rotarians  in  Gary  last  fall  upon  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  you  have  a  large  collection  of 
biographical    matter  upon  the  life  of  this  great  man. 

My  Uncle  John  A.  Davenport  at  one  time  pwned  the  cabin  in  which 
Lincoln  was  born  having  bought  it, (or  it  was  given  to  him)  by  Judge 
Oreal  of  Iiodgenville  Ey.  and  he  moved  it  from  the  original  site  to 
his  farm  closer  to  Iiodgenville  where  he  lived  in  it,  and  raised  a  family 
of  five  children  two  of  who  are  still  living. 

Mr.  Ripley  of  "Believe  It  Or  Hot"  fame  had  one  of  the  Cousins  on  his 
broadcast  Peb.  12th.,  1938. 

My  brother  who  lives  with  me  attended  one  term  of  subscription 
school  taught  in  the  cabin  by  my  Aunt  Mary.    Sib script ion  schools 
being  in  order  at  that  time. 

Colliers  bought  the  cabin  from  my  Uncle  in  1893  and  moved  it  to 
the  Chicago  Worlds  Pair  where  it  was  on  display,  and  from  there  it 
was  taken  to  the  lastorille  Term.  Centanial        in  1894  and  from  there 
was  moved  to  Buffalo  Ky.  where  it  was  stored  in  an  old  barn  until 
the  United  States  Government  bought  it  and  moved  it  back  to  the 
original  site  where  it  now  stands  a  Shrine  for  every  one  to  worship 
at. 

As  a  small  hoj  I  lived  with  Uncle  John  after  my  mother  died  and 
consequently  kaow  a  good  deal  about  the  cabin. 

Uncle  John  received  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  cabin  and  thought  he 
was  getting  a  good  price. 

Do  you  have  anything  showing  the  sale  of  this  cabin  from  John  A.  Laven- 
portto  Colliers?    I  mean  to  look  up  the  record  in  the  recorders  office 
next  time  I  go  to  Hodgenville.  But  I  am  wondering  if  sai.es  were 
r e  c  o  rd e d  at • that  t i me . 

Sirne  khere  in  our  family  is  an  account  of  the  transfer  but  so  far  I  have 
not  been  able  to  locate. 

I  thought  this  might  be  of  interest  to  3^ou  and  the  same  can  be  verified 
very  easily. 

Yours  truly,  y 


J 


March  21,  1939 


Mr,  W.  A*  davenport 
15^  U.  Mala  St. 
Crown  Point,  Indiana 

My  dear  Mr.  Davenport: 

It  is  a  pleasure  indeed  to  hear  from 
you  because  I  lived  in  Hodgeaville  for  man? 
years  and  was  very  well  acquainted  with  your 
uncle,  John  A.  Davenport. 

Enclosed  you  will  please  find  a 
bulletin  which  gives  a  fairly  accurate  story 
of  the  Lincoln  cabin  which  I  think  carries  all 
the  information  which  you  wish  to  have  about  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAVsBB 


Director 
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BIRTHPLACE  FARM  TITLE 


This  year  marks  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  anni- 
versary of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth.  Nearly  eighty  years 
have  now  passed  since  the  place  of  his  nativity  has  been 
given  more  or  less  attention,  and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  the  birthplace  farm  of  the  President  has  been 
a  national  shrine. 

It  was  not  until  last  month,  however,  that  the  United 
States  government  obtained  documentary  evidence  that 
the  farm  on  which  the  enshrined  cabin  now  stands  was 
actually  in  the  possession  at  one  time  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's father. 

When  the  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  first  went  to  Hodgen- 
ville,  Kentucky,  to  reside  twenty  years  ago,  he  discovered 
to  his  amazement  that  the  site  of  the  Lincoln  National 
Park  was  determined  entirely  by  testimonies  of  old 
citizens  whose  affidavits  were  nothing  more  than  a  col- 
lection of  folklore  and  tradition.  The  fact  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  himself  could  not  point  to  the  precise  location  of 
his  cabin  birthplace  contributed  to  the  confusion. 

The  affidavits  by  old  citizens  of  Larue  County  were 
matched  by  other  testimonies  duly  authorized  by  people 
living  elsewhere,  which  affirmed  that  in  fourteen  other 
cabins  in  as  many  different  communities  the  nativity  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  occurred. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  rival  birthplaces  as  compiled  by 
the  editor: 
Jonathan's  Creek,  Swain  County,  N.  C. 
Ocona  Lufta,  Swain  County,  N.  C. 
Caravan,  Enroute  to  Kentucky. 
Lynn  Mountain,  Tennessee. 
Beech  Fork,  Washington  County,  Ky. 
Stone  House,  Bourbon  County,  Ky. 
Cabin,  Thatcher's  Mill,  Bourbon  County,  Ky. 
Talbott  Place,  Hardin  County,  Ky. 
"Pop"  Martin  Place,  Hardin  County,  Ky. 
Lincoln  Cabin,  Elizabethtown,  Ky. 
Race  Street,  Elizabethtown,  Ky. 
Mill  Creek,  Hardin  County,  Ky. 
Mouth  of  South  Fork,  Larue  County,  Ky. 
Knob  Creek,  Larue  County,  Ky. 
Plum  Orchard,  Buffalo,  Larue  County,  Ky. 

When  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Farm  Association  in  1916 
deeded  the  110%  acres  of  land  and  the  Lincoln  cabin 
and  improvements  to  the  government,  there  was  no  legal 
land  document  accompanying  the  papers  to  prove  that 
Abraham  Lincoln's  father  was  ever  in  possession  of  the 
farm.  One  spokesman  for  the  association  plainly  stated 
that  Lincoln's  father  was  a  squatter  on  the  land  and 
never  held  possession  of  any  specified  boundaries. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  location  of  the  birthplace  of 
Lincoln  and  the  lack  of  documentary  data  to  establish 
beyond  a  doubt  the  actual  site  of  the  nativity  encour- 
aged the  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  to  search  the  public  rec- 
ord for  evidence  relating  to  Thomas  Lincoln's  land  hold- 
ings. When  he  emerged  from  this  long  period  of  research 
covering  nearly  ten  years,  he  had  discovered  many  orig- 
inal records  which  gave  to  the  Lincoln  National  Park 
a  documentary  rather  than  a  traditional  background. 


At  the  time  the  government  acquired  the  Lincoln  farm 
one  newspaper  stated  that  the  property  had  changed 
hands  only  twice  since  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  there. 
The  fact  is  that  the  tract  on  which  the  birthplace  cabin 
stood  had  changed  hands  eighteen  times  during  the  in- 
terval between  Thomas  Lincoln's  residence  and  acquisi- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  was  not  until  the  Lincoln  farm  was  recently  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Historic  Sites  Department 
of  the  National  Park  Service  that  there  seemed  to  be 
any  inclination  to  give  to  this  important  shrine  a  historic 
setting.  It  is  through  the  efforts  of  the  Historic  Sites  De- 
partment that  the  government  is  now  in  possession  of 
photographic  copies  of  valuable  records  relating  to  the 
Kentucky  land  holdings  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  especial- 
ly to  the  boundaries  of  the  birthplace  farm. 

It  was  a  pleasure  indeed  for  the  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore 
to  spend  a  whole  week  in  the  month  of  June  assisting 
a  representative  of  the  National  Park  Service  to  make 
over  four  hundred  micro  films  of  early  land  grants,  deeds 
of  conveyance,  papers  in  law  suits  and  other  public  rec- 
ords which  deal  directly  with  the  Lincoln  Farm  in  Ken- 
tucky. Although  many  of  these  records  had  been  dis- 
covered by  the  editor  more  than  twenty  years  ago  and 
many  of  them  had  passed  through  one  serious  fire  they 
were  found  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  some  of  the  documents  were  writ- 
ten one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

The  original  land  grant  of  sixty  thousand  acres  with- 
in which  the  Lincoln  farm  was  situated  was  photo- 
graphed along  with  the  first  transfer  of  the  half  of  the 
property  made  on  June  15,  1786.  The  large  boundary  was 
then  divided  into  two  smaller  tracts  of  fifteen  thousand 
acres  each,  and  after  passing  through  several  hands, 
further  divisions  were  made  until  an  eight  thousand 
acre  tract  was  acquired  by  Richard  Mather. 

Richard  Mather  sold  a  three  hundred  acre  tract  to 
David  Vance  and  two  endorsements  on  the  article  of 
agreement  indicate  the  acquisition  of  this  property  first 
by  Isaac  Bush  and  then  by  Thomas  Lincoln.  The  endorse- 
ments are  as  follows: 

(1)  For  value  received  I  assign  the  within  agreement 
to  Isaac  Bush  given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  2nd 
day  of  Nov.  1805.  Test.  Ben  Helm,  John  Miller,  David 
Vance. 

(2)  For  value  received  I  assign  the  within  article  to 
Thomas  Lincoln  witness  my  hand  and  seal  the  12th  day 
of  December  1808. 

Test.  Sam  Haycraft  Isaac  Bush 

While  Thomas  Lincoln  was  in  possession,  the  land  was 
thrown  into  litigation  over  the  validity  of  the  title,  and 
the  two  hundred  dollars  cash  which  Thomas  Lincoln  paid 
for  the  farm  as  the  court  records  disclose  was  probably 
a  clear  loss  to  him.  The  farm  continued  in  litigation 
after  it  passed  out  of  Thomas  Lincoln's  hands  and  was 
finally  cut  up  into  several  smaller  tracts. 

The  recording  of  these  original  records  relating  to  the 
Lincoln  farm  is  a  major  historical  achievement  in  Lin- 
colniana  and  will  now  make  it  possible  for  the  United 
States  government  to  trace  the  title  of  the  Lincoln  farm 
back  to  the  original  patentee. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  TIMES,  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  13,  1941 


i  n\/r  cr\D  CUDIMT  nFFP  "ot  on  tne  Sinking  Spring  farm. 
LUVL   Tim   onnllNt.   U  L  L  r  j  olie   a  Dr,  Redman,  who  was  an 

 j  admirer  of  Abraham  Lincoln  bought 

I  the  house  in  1865  following  the 
THE  [  assassination  of  the  President  and 
moved  it  to  his  own  farm  near  by. 
It;  was  on  the  doctor's  farm  when  it 
came  into  possession  of  the  Daven- 
port family.  It  was  still  on  the 
doctor's  farm  when  Miss  Mary  Golf 


CARETAKER   WAS   BORN  IN 
BIRTHPLACE  OF  LINCOLN. 


He 


Feds  He  Is  a  Part  of  Memo 
rial  at  HodgenviHe,  Jfcy., 
Ivy  Davenport 
Says. 


(By  a  Member  of  The  Star's  Staff.) 


versary  of  the  great  emancipator's 
birth.  All  the  town's  business 
houses  are  open  as  usual,  except 
the  banks.  Business  is  a  little 
brisker  than  on  the  average  day, 
what  with  court  being  in  session 
and  the  increased  flow  of  tourist 
traffic  that  February  12  always 
brings. 

The  great  bronze  statue  of  Lin- 


took  possession  of  it  and  pressed  it !  coin  is  immedately  in  front  of  the 


into  service  for 
school  classes. 


her  subscription 


little  Larue  County  courthouse. 
Figuratively  he  gazes  solemnly  in  the 
open  door  where  a  droll  bit  of  juris- 
prudence is  being  recorded  in  the 
circuit  court. 
Judge  Otis  Mathers,  one  of  Ken- 


HOUSE  USED  AS  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Goff  was  using  the  house  for 
Hodgenville,  Ky.,  Feb.  12.— There  schQOl  purposes  wnen  sne  and  one 
is  one  man  living  here  to  whom  all  1  of  tne  Dayenport  boys  were  mar-  j  tucky's  authorities  on  Lincoln  history 
talk  about  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth-  I  ried.  They  moved  in  as  soon  as  i  and  folklore,  is  the  defense  attorney 
place  is  a  bit  ironic  His  name  is  j  they  moved  out  the  school.  It  was  m  the  rather  Lincolnesque  trial  in 
Tw  DavenDort  He  was  born  in  the  there  that  Ivy  Davenport  was  born,  |  which  a  man  is  accused  of  shooting 
Ivy  Davenport    new  as  o  as  were  his  three  brothers,  Alex-  Lud  doing  great  bodily  harm  to  a 

same  shanty  that  was  the  fll^°™  |  ander,  fifty-six  years  ago;  Russell.  mule.   Normally,  Judge  Mathers  is 
" fifty-nine    years    ago,    and    Orin,  pretty    well    occupied    with  Lin- 
sixty-two  years  ago.    Alexander  is  j  coimana  speechmaking  on  the  birth- 
the  only  surviving  brother.   He  is  a 
farmer  at  Redmond,  Ore. 

Ivy  left  Larue  County  once  for 
three  years.  Then  he  came  back 
to  live  and  work  in  the  fields  and 
the  woods  that  he  will  tell  are  too 
much  of  him  now  to  let  him  de- 
part. He  knows  the  lands  of  j  town,  business  in  the  curio  trade  was 
the  Lincolns  as  few  others  here-  |  brisker  than  usual  even  though  there 
abouts  know  them,  and  he  works  at  j  were  fewer  visitors  than  usual.  The 
his  maintenance  tasks  with  a  feel-  lew  who  have  registered  at  the  me- 
ing  that  after  all  he  is  looking  after  morial  were  in  a  buying  mood.  By 

noon  the  registration  was  less  than 
thirty,  but  the  federal  guards  were 


of  the  President.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Park  service  main- 
tenance staff  which  keeps  up  the 
house  in  which  he  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  were  born. 

Davenport  said,  "Sometimes  when 
I  get  to  thinking  things  over  it  does 
seem  sort  of  funny  pottering  around 
the  place  where  I  was  born  and 
keeping  it  up  as  a  national  shrine 
because  somebody  else  happened  to 
draw  his  first  breath  here.  I  like  the 
job  though.  This  ground  and  every- 
thing on  it  has  been  a  part  of  me 
all  my  life,  so  naturally  I  can  take 
a  bit  more  interest  in  what  I'm 
doing  than  if  I  had  not  the  personal  | 
connections  with  the  property  that 
are  mine." 

CARDINAL  SINGS  IN  A  TREE. 

Davenport,  wearing  riding  boots 
and  the  greenish  uniform  of  the 
National  Park  service,  was  busy  with 
three  other  men  this  morning  re- 
pairing a  crack  in  the  driveway 
pavement  in  front  of  the  memorial 
i  building  out  on  Thomas  Lincoln's 
Sinking  Spring  farm,  two  miles 
south  of  here.  A  40-foot  flag  floated 
overhead.  A  cardinal,  high  in  a 
leafless  tree  close  by,  poured  out  a 
concert  that  stopped  and  quieted  a 
little  group  of  children  playing  on 
the  esplanade. 

"The  people  around  here  never  pay 
much  attention  to  all  this,  seldom 
bother  with  music  and  such  things 
when  February  12  comes  around," 
said  a  ranger  on  guard  at  the  stair- 
way. "But  the  cardinals  rarely  fail 
to  furnish  some  song." 

Davenport  stopped  work  with  a 
shovel  and  peered  up  through  the 
tree's  branches. 

"The  birds  are  scarcer  here  than 
they  used  to  be,"  he  said,  "but  I  be- 
lieve they  sing  better,  especially  the 
cardinals." 

When  Davenport  was  bcrn  fifty- 
one  years  ago,  the  Lincoln  cabin  was 


days,  but  like  nearly  everybody  else 
in  HodgenviHe  he  has  a  very  gen- 
erous respect  for  business  regardless 
of  the  date. 

FEWER  VISITORS  THIS  YEAR. 

Out  at  the  Lincoln  farm  south  of 


what  belongs  to  him  more  than  to 
anyone  else. 


He  was  on  hand  there  at  the  big  sure  the  nice  weather  would  cause 


spring  '  when  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  laid  the  marble  memo- 
rial's cornerstone  February  12,  1909, 
the  centenary  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birth.  He  was  there  November  9, 
1911,  when  President  William  How- 
ard Taf t  and  Joseph  Folk,  then 
governor  of  Missouri,  and  president 
of  the  Lincoln  Farm  association, 
dedicated  the  memorial  building  en- 
shrining the  little  shanty. 

He  was  there  again  in  1914  when 
Woodrow  Wilson  headed  another 
presidential  procession  and  ac- 
cepted, on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
America,  the  great  marble  building, 
the  cabin  inside  and  the  110  acres 
of  Kentucky  red  clay  soil  surround- 
ing it.  He  heard  the  President  say 
that  it  all  became  the  property  of 
people  of  the  United  States.  Ivy 
was  one  of  that  people,  so  it  was 
part  his  again.  It  had  been  his 
home  much  longer  than  it  had  been 
the  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
he  formed  attachments  to  the  rude 
logs  that  today  make  him  go  about 
his  tasks  as  one  w:ho  is  looking 
after  his  own  hearth. 


ONLY  DISPLAY  IN  FLAGS. 

Sidewalk  flags   flutter  lazily 


In 


things  to  pick  up  in  the  afternoon. 

Last  Sunday  when  there  was  no 
business  to  interfere,  American 
Legionnaires  from  posts  over  the 
state  gathered  here.  More  than  100 
of  them  marched  out  to  "the  farm" 
where  a  wreath  was  laid  on  the 
doorsill  of  the  enshrined  cabin.  Then 
the  Legionnaires  marched  back  to 
town.  Before  the  march  to  the  me- 
morial there  was  a  short  program 
at  the  high  school.  That  was  all. 

There  was  no  formal  observance 
of  the  anniversary  today  here  in 
HodgenviHe. 

The  grade  school  children  had  a 
little  ceermony  this  morning  in 
which  some  of  the  highlights  in  the 
career  of  the  emancipator  were  re- 
counted. This  afternoon  the  high 
school  pupils  presented  a  brief  im- 
promptu program. 

BOOKS  FORM  A  BACKGROUND. 

Tonight  the  Ladies  Lincoln  league 

gave  a  dinner  at  the  league's  me- 
morial library.  There  was  no  speech- 
making,  just  a  quiet  party  for  mem- 
bers and  their  husbands  surrounded 
by  a  collection  of  more  than  5,000 
volumes   of   Lincolniana.   Mrs.  A. 


the  warm  sunshine  in  HodgenviHe  j  g.  Back,  president  of  the  league,  said 
today.  There  was  no  other  indi-  the  women  had  thought  of  getting 
cation  in  this  nativity  of  Abraham  j  somebody  to  say  a  few  words  but 
Lincoln  that  today  was  the  anni-  somehow  no  one  had  taken  care  of 

the  matter.  That  left  only  a  dinner 
for  the  league's  part  in  the  Hodgen- 
viHe "celebration"  this  year. 

The  people  here  take  their  de- 
mocracy seriously.  A  sidewalk  flag 
flying  at  half  mast,  by  accident, 
attractea  attention.  A  lawyer,  asked 
about  it  at  the  courthouse,  laughed 
and  said: 

"Oh,  I  suppose  somebody  fixed  it 
at  half  mast  because  Abe  was  a  Re- 
publican." 


\ 
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THE  McCLURES'  ANECDOTES  AND  YARNS 


The  collector  of  Lincolniana  will  find  few  books  more 
confusing  in  his  cataloguing  effort  than  those  bearing 
the  name  McClure.  There  were  two  different  authors  by 
the  same  family  name,  one,  the  famous  Alexander  H.  Mc- 
Clure, of  Philadelphia,  contemporary  and  friend  of  Lin- 
coln, and  the  other,  J.  B.  McClure,  a  compiler  and  pub- 
lisher, of  Chicago. 

Not  only  is  there  confusion  in  name,  but  to  further  add 
to  the  difficulty,  both  authors  published  compilations  of 
Lincoln  stories,  and  both  of  these  books  were  published  in 
Chicago.  Alexander  McClure  referred  to  his  story  of  Lin- 
coln as  "Yarns,"  and  J.  B.  McClure  used  the  synonym 
"Anecdotes."  The  title  of  Alexander's  book  was  Abe  Lin- 
coln's Yarns  and  Stories,  and  J.  B.'s  book  was  called  Anec- 
dotes of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Lincoln's  Stories. 

The  preface  to  J.  B.  McClure's  first  edition  was  signed 
on  July  4,  1879,  while  A.  K.  McClure  inscribed  the  intro- 
duction to  his  publication  March  15,  1901. 

Rhodes  and  McClure,  publishers  of  the  J.  B.  McClure 
item,  stated  in  their  advertisement,  "This  volume  contains 
the  best  collection  of  stories  ever  issued,  as  told  by  one  of 
the  greatest  story  tellers  and  best  of  men,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln." A  paper  covered  copy  with  Lincoln's  picture  on  the 
cover  sold  for  thirty-five  cents.  The  same  text  m  a  cloth 
binding  with  a  frontispiece,  similar  to  the  cover  portrait 
in  the  paper  covered  edition,  sold  for  seventy-five  cents. 

The  cloth  covered  book  was  on  sale  earlier  than  Septem- 
ber 1879,  as  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  has  one 
with  this  interesting  inscription:  "George  B.  Lincoln,  Sr. 
from  his  loving  son  George.  Rochester,  New  York.  bept. 
25,  1879." 

Apparently  there  was  an  immediate  response  by  the 
people  to  this  book  as  two  more  editions  of  the  cloth  bound 
book  came  out  in  1879  and  they  are  so  dated.  The  adver- 
tisements on  the  pages  in  the  back  of  the  book  allow  them 
to  be  identified  as  special  issues.  The  second  edition  and 
third  edition  in  the  Foundation  Library  have  green  and 
dark  blue  covers,  respectively.  It  is  likely  that  cloth  of 
various  colors  was  used  in  binding  these  early  editions. 
The  cover  designs  also  vary. 

In  the  second  edition  there  appears  in  the  advertisement 
this  review  from  The  Interior,  "J.  B.  McClure,  who  has 
become  one  of  the  most  successful  compilers  of  idle  hour 
books  in  this  country,  has  made  another  list  with  a  large 
collection  of  'Lincoln  Stories.'  Mr.  McClure  sells  his  books 
by  the  ten  thousand.  His  compilations  have  decided  merit. 
They  are  always  of  a  pure  moral  religious  tone,  and  they 
hit  the  popular  fancy."  This  edition  also  carries  a  testi- 
monial in  the  advertisements  bearing  the  date  September 
18,  1879  so  the  edition  must  have  been  published  later 
than  this  date.  The  third  edition  in  1879  did  not  come 
from  the  press  until  after  December  9,  as  a  printed  letter 
bearing  this  date  appears  in  the  advertisements. 

At  least  one  more  edition  of  the  book  with  the  same 
format  came  from  the  press  in  1880  and  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  back  of  the  book  were  cut  down  to  only  two 
pages.  At  this  time  also  the  first  text  in  German  appears 
and  it  carried  the  date  1880.  There  were  but  178  pages, 
ten  less  than  in  the  English  version,  but  the  book  was  of 
the  same  mechanical  design  as  the  first  cloth  edition. 

Five  years  later,  in  1885,  a  new  series  of  the  publica- 
tion began,  and  although  the  preface  was  not  changed,  a 
new  date  was  appended,  July  4,  1885.  More  important, 
however,  is  the  58  pages  of  additional  stories.  Up  to  page 
188  the  text  is  the  same  as  in  early  editions.  The  size  of  the 
pages  was  changed  and  a  heavy  beveled  cover  with  a  new 
design  made  this  a  deluxe  edition.  The  removal  of  all 


illustrations  to  the  front  of  the  book  did  not  improve  it, 
however,  and  the  paper  was  of  much  poorer  quality.  The 
German  edition  also  appeared  in  the  same  format  with 
198  pages  and  cover  of  beveled  edge.  They  both  sold  at 
one  dollar  each. 

After  this  beveled  cover  edition,  the  book  began  to  take 
on  a  more  humble  appearance.  The  1888  edition,  although 
retaining  the  same  size  format  and  same  pagination  m 
both  the  American  and  German  editions,  appeared  m  a 
cheap  cover  and  inferior  paper.  However  there  were  at 
least  two  editions  of  the  book  in  1888.  Apparently  the  paper 
covered  volume  had  a  new  lease  of  life  in  1888.  The  cover 
was  the  same  as  the  1879  edition  with  the  exception  of 
slight  changes  at  top  and  bottom  of  cover.  The  edition  was 
called  "Standard  Library  No.  9."  Both  cloth  and  paper 
editions  now  used  the  date  January  1,  1888  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  preface. 

The  editions  of  1891  and  1893  both  carried  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  preface  the  dates  January  1  for  each  respec- 
tive year,  and  the  1893  edition  came  out  in  a  red  cover 
instead  of  the  black  cover  which  had  predominated  m  the 
years  previous.  These  books  were  known  in  the  advertise- 
ments as  the  Standard  Library  Edition,  although  both  the 
English  and  German  versions  were  mentioned  as  having 
240  pages,  the  English  had  slightly  more  pages  and  the 
German  slightly  less. 

In  1891  J.  B.  McClure  made  a  venture  in  another  pub- 
lishing program  which  was  to  greatly  change  the  book 
of  anecdotes.  He  issued  a  publication  entitled,  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Speeches,  and  in  the  preface,  dated  July  4,  1891, 
he  stated  it  was  the  first  compilation  of  this  kind.  It  con- 
tained 478  pages.  This  book  was  largely  responsible  for 
a  combination  book  of  stories  and  speeches  which  he 
brought  out  in  1895. 

The  extension  of  the  original  story  book  to  contain  a 
collection  of  Lincoln  speeches  caused  the  title  to  be 
changed  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  Stories  and  Speeclies.  A 
new  preface  was  prepared,  dated,  "Chicago,  June  1, 1895. 
The  type  was  reset  in  a  more  readable  style  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous section  was  revised  to  a  large  extent,  closing 
with  page  290.  The  new  section  on  Lincoln  speeches,  con- 
taining selections  from  his  1891  publication,  started  with 
page  291  and  concluded  with  477.  The  advertisement  in 
the  book  called  the  publication  "the  new  1895  edition,  hand- 
somely illustrated,  473  pages."  There  may  have  been  a 
473  page  edition,  but  the  ad  was  probably  written  before 
the  additional  pages  were  appended,  as  subsequent  adver- 
tisements carry  the  same  citation.  A  new  date,  January  1, 
1896,  appears  with  the  preface  of  an  edition  published  the 
following  year,  but  the  1893  imprint  carried  no  date 
whatever  under  the  preface. 

When  the  1897  edition  appeared  the  advertisement  it 
carried  mentioned  an  edition  for  1904  while  it  carried 
no  date  under  the  preface  it  did  mention  in  an  advertise- 
ment the  "new  (1897)  edition"  and  then  followed  the 
correct  pagination,  "477  pages."  The  last  edition  which 
preserved  in  the  Foundation  collection  was  dated  1906  and 
it  was  identical  with  the  edition  of  1904  except  the  date. 

Alexander  McClure's  Yarns  and  Stories  was  first  pub- 
lished and  copyrighted  in  1901,  but  inasmuch  as  none  of 
the  issues  carried  imprint  dates,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  editions  which  have  been  published.  At 
least  three  different  formats  have  been  used  with  various 
book  dealers  imprints  stamped  or  printed  in  the  space 
provided  for  such  use.  The  John  C.  Winston  Company 
brings  out  a  new  edition  at  intervals.  Alexander  McClure 
published  in  1892  one  other  title,  "Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Men  of  Wartimes,"  of  which  there  were  at  least  two 
editions. 
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DR.  BROWNE,  OBSCURE  BIOGRAPHER  OF  LINCOLN 


Not  many  students  would  be  able  to  recall  offhand 
the  title  of  a  Lincoln  book  written  by  Robert  H.  Browne, 
M.D.,  although  the  work  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous 
undertakings  in  the  field  of  Lincolniana,  previous  to  the 
Lincoln  Centennial  deluge  of  literature.  Two  large  vol- 
umes containing  a  total  of  1,283  pages  in  the  first  edition, 
and  1,331  pages  in  the  second  "revised"  edition,  comprise 
what  is  called  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Men  of  His 
Time.  Possibly  a  part  of  Dr.  Browne's  obscurity  is  due  to 
the  confusion  with  a  more  widely  acclaimed  volume  by 
Francis  H.  Browne,  entitled,  The  Everyday  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  As  far  as  we  know  Dr.  Browne  and 
Francis  H.  were  not  related. 

When  the  first  state  Capitol  building  at  Springfield 
was  being  constructed,  a  Scotchman  by  the  name  of 
Nimmo  Browne,  then  living  in  St.  Louis,  was  employed 
to  assist  in  the  completion  of  the  edifice.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  both  engineering  and  art  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Migrating  to  America  in  1829,  he  remained 
in  New  York  until  1840  when  he  moved  to  St.  Louis. 
Upon  his  employment  at  Springfield  he  brought  his 
family  to  the  Illinois  city  where  they  remained  until 
1846. 

Nimmo  had  a  son  named  Robert,  who  was  the  Robert 
H.  Browne,  M.D.,  the  subject  of  this  monograph.  Robert 
had  this  to  say  about  his  Springfield  days. 

"The  author  was  a  boy  of  twelve  when  he  first  knew 
Lincoln,  and  liked  him,  as  all  the  boys  in  Springfield  did, 
for  he  took  pleasure  in  making  us  his  friends  and  in 
telling  us  delightful  little  stories  of  birds  and  trees  and 
the  woods  and  the  animals  and  the  rivers,  tales  so  well 
suited  to  our  tastes  and  boyish  ways  that  we  always 
wanted  to  hear  him  tell  another  story." 

Three  years  after  the  Brownes  had  returned  to  St. 
Louis  they  came  back  to  Illinois,  and  settled  on  a  farm 
in  McLean  County,  sixteen  miles  from  Bloomington,  and 
it  was  in  this  county  seat  where  Robert  received  a  part 
of  his  education. 

The  youth's  grandfather  was  a  close  friend  of  Judge 
Davis,  through  whom  Browne  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Asahel  Gridley  and  "became  office  boy,  student,  and 
general  attache  of  the  Gridley-Davis  office  and  bank  for 
several  years."  It  was  while  working  here  that  he  made 
the  further  acquaintance  of  Lincoln  who  used  the  Davis- 
Gridley  office  as  his  legal  headquarters  in  Bloomington. 

Browne  recalls  the  instance  of  his  meeting  with  Lin- 
coln at  Bloomington,  with  Mr.  Gridley  addressing  Lincoln 
as  follows: 

"Mr.  Lincoln,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  you  here  with 
us  again.  I  have  made  some  changes.  This  will  be  your 
desk,  and  the  tables  you  can  arrange  as  you  like.  This 
young  man,  Robert,  will  render  you  any  assistance  he 
can.  He  is  here  attending  school.  His  people  live  in  the 
country  .... 

"Mr.  Lincoln  took  my  hand  with  a  warmth  and  expres- 
sion that  lightened  up  the  soul  of  anyone  whom  he 
respected  or  held  to  be  a  friend,  saying:  'Yes,  Mr.  Grid- 
ley,  I  will  get  along  first  rate.  This  will  all  suit  me  very 
well';  and,  turning  to  me:  'The  young  man  will  do  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  us;  but  he  must  not  be  kept  out  of  school 
an  hour  on  my  account.  It  seems  to  me,  Robert,  that  I 
ought  to  know  you;  but,  then,  you  never  know  about 
boys  of  your  age,  who  change  every  year,  and  grow  out 
of  your  knowledge.'  I  replied:  'Mr.  Lincoln,  I  know  who 
you  are  verv  well.  My  father  knew  you  when  we  lived 
in  Springfield,  when  he  helped  to  finish  the  south  front 
and  the  top  work  of  the  Capitol  building.'  'Yes,  yes,  I 
knew  Mr.  Browne,  the  Scotchman.  I  remember  him  quite 
well  ...."' 


Not  only  did  both  Nimmo  Browne  and  his  son  Robert 
know  Abraham  Lincoln  over  a  period  of  years,  but  they 
were  even  more  intimate  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Ac- 
cording to  Robert,  it  was  Douglas  who  introduced  Nimmo 
Browne  to  Lincoln  during  Browne's  Springfield  residence. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  Browne  entered 
the  service  of  his  country  and  an  assignment  to  Ken- 
tucky gave  him  an  opportunity  to  make  some  original 
researches  in  the  Lincoln  country  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks. 

Dr.  Browne  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  biog- 
rapher to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  surroundings 
where  Lincoln  grew  up  in  Kentucky,  and  conducted  the 
first  planned  pilgrimage  of  any  group  to  the  birthplace. 
He  started  gathering  the  source  material  for  his  biog- 
raphy shortly  after  Lincoln  reached  Washington  in  1861. 
He  first  visited  the  community  of  Lincoln's  birthplace  in 
the  Fall  of  1862,  and  a  few  excerpts  of  his  report  of  this 
visit  indicates  his  method  of  gaining  information: 

"We  first  came  to  Elizabethtown  supposing  it  was  the 
principle  point  of  interest  ...  We  were  directed  to  a 
broken-down,  delapidated,  rough,  one-room  cabin,  with  a 
shed-room,  unroofed  in  the  rear.  The  front  was  about 
12  x  14  feet  square.  The  back  room  was  about  8  x  14 
feet  We  had  looked  it  over,  mounted  and  were  leaving  it, 
believing  as  we  had  been  told  that  it  was  the  birthplace 
of  Mr.  Lincoln."  As  they  were  leaving  a  woman  advised 
them:  "I  hearn  tell  that  you  gentlemen  thought  Abe 
Lincoln  war  born  thar;  but  he  warnt.  That  house  is  what 
is  left  of  the  cabin  whar  his  father  and  mother  com- 
menced housekeeping.  ...  No,  Abe  warnt  born  thar,  he 
war  born  over  to  the  farm  on  Nolin's  Creek  arter  they 
moved." 

Brown  continued:  "In  due  course  we  reached  the  farm 
and  the  cabin  on  Nolin  Creek.  We  went  all  over  it.  ... 
Our  party  with  several  neighbors,  examined  the  place  with 
much  interest  and  care;  and  as  we  looked  over  it,  all  did 
so  with  becoming  respect.  There  was  no  one  of  the  little 
party— five  of  ours  and  ten  or  more  of  the  people,  most 
of  the  latter  being  women,  who  had  any  difference  of 
opinion.  ... 

"We  walked  and  rode  all  over  the  ground,  as  we  could 
in  every  direction,  on  every  open  road  and  bridlepath, 
and  often  crosswise  without  either  path  or  road.  We 
traveled  up  and  down  the  little  roads  and  streams, 
scouted,  zigzagged,  and  paralleled  over  it  m  something 
like  military  exploration,  examining  it  in  every  way  we 
could,  riding  as  much  as  one  hundred  miles  in  travers- 
ing the  district  in  every  direction." 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations  Browne  prepared  a 
most  accurate  description  of  Lincoln's  early  environment 
and  the  social  and  economic  standing  of  his  parents.  It 
Lincoln  students  had  relied  upon  the  biography  of  Dr. 
Browne  instead  of  the  writings  of  William  Herndon,  who 
admits  in  a  letter  to  Weik  that  he  was  never  m  the 
Lincoln  country  in  Kentucky,  we  would  not  be  conf  ronted 
with  the  mass  of  unreliable  folklore  which  now  clutters 
up  the  pages  of  history  about  Lincoln's  boyhood.  His 
book  is  primarily  a  source  book  and  those  interested  in 
Douglas  as  well  as  Lincoln  will  find  it  valuable  for  refer- 
ence. The  data  is  very  poorly  organized  and  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  well-written  biography. 

After  the  war  Browne  attended  the  Rush  Medical 
College,  at  Chicago,  where  he  graduated  in  1869.  I  he 
first  edition  of  his  two  volume  work  was  published  m 
1900  and  a  revised  edition  appeared  m  1907.  Two  years 
after  this  last  publication  came  from  the  press  Dr. 
Browne  died  in  Kansas  on  June  8,  1909. 
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AN  OCTOBER  TRAGEDY 


A  visit  to  the  grave  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  mother  in 
October,  the  month  of  her  untimely  death,  invites  one 
to  visualize  the  tragic  circumstances  under  which  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  was  taken  from  her  family.  The  disease 
from  which  she  died  was  known  as  trembles  or  milk 
sickness.  It  was  first  identified  by  the  patient  showing 
symptoms  of  dizziness  followed  by  nausea  and  persistent 
vomiting  with  stomach  pains  and  a  burning  sensation. 
The  tongue  became  swollen  and  the  breath  very  offensive. 
The  patient  experienced  prostration  and  collapse,  then 
coma  developed  and  continued  until  death  which  often 
occurred  within  three  days  from  the  time  of  the  attack. 

Writers  who  first  observed  the  havoc  caused  by  this 
disease  referred  to  it  as  the  "terrible  malady"  and  one 
informant  states  "its  terrible  fatality  at  one  period 
created  a  perfect  panic  in  the  settlers."  Nicolay  and  Hay 
in  their  Abraham  Lincoln  A  History  published  in  1890 
make  this  comment,  "In  the  autumn  of  1818  the  little 
community  of  Pigeon  Creek  was  almost  exterminated  by 
a  frightful  pestilence  called  the  milk  sickness  or  in  the 
dialect  of  the  country,  "the  milk  sick."  Mrs.  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparrow,  Mrs.  Bruner  and  two 
children,  were  among  the  dead  who  were  buried  in  the 
same  cemetery. 

Although  the  disease  was  usually  fatal  and  often 
claimed  all  the  members  of  a  family  one  wonders  whether 
or  not  the  two  Lincoln  children,  Sarah  and  Abraham, 
and  their  father  may  not  have  had  light  cases  of  the 
disease.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  removal  of 
the  Lincolns  from  Indiana  to  Illinois  in  1830  was  partly 
due  to  the  return,  during  the  previous  fall,  of  the  dreaded 
trembles.  Ten  years  later,  in  1840,  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  carried  a  story  entitled  "The  Milk  Sickness  of 
the  West"  which  was  copied  in  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Journal  for  Oct.  14,  1840.  Some  excerpts  from  this  de- 
scriptive article  follows: 

"There  is  no  announcement  which  strikes  the  members 
of  a  western  community  with  so  much  dread  as  the  re- 
port of  a  case  of  milk  sickness.  The  uncertainty  and 
mystery  which  envelopes  its  origin,  and  its  fearful  and 
terrible  effects  upon  the  victims,  and  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences upon  the  valuable  property  which  follows  in 
its  train,  make  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  dis- 
trict the  worst  looking  foe  which  can  beset  their  neigh- 
borhood. No  emigrant  enters  a  region  of  Southern  In- 
diana, Illinois,  or  Western  Kentucky  to  locate  himself 
without  first  making  the  inquiry  if  the  milk  sickness 
was  ever  known  there  and  if  he  has  any  suspicions  that 
the  causes  of  the  disease  exist  in  the  vegetable  or  mineral 
productions  of  the  earth  he  speedily  quits  it.  ...  I  have 
passed  many  a  deserted  farm  where  the  labors  of  the 
emigrant  had  prepared  for  himself  and  family  a  com- 
fortable home,  surrounded  with  an  ample  corn  and  wheat 
field,  and  inquired  the  reason  of  its  abandonment,  and 
learned  that  the  milk  sickness  had  frightened  away  its 
tenants  and  depopulated  the  neighborhood.  ...  I  saw 
this  season  a  number  of  farms  in  Perry  County,  Indiana, 
lying  uncultivated  and  the  houses  tenantless  which  last 
autumn  were  covered  with  corn  fields  whose  gigantic 
and  thrifty  stalks  overtopped  a  man's  head  on  horseback." 


Perry  was  the  county  in  which  the  Lincolns  settled 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  died  a  resident  of  that  portion  of  Perry 
that  was  the  very  year  of  her  death,  to  become  Spencer 
county. 

Not  until  recent  years  has  medical  science  been  able 
to  give  a  positive  diagnosis  with  respect  to  those  afflicted 
with  the  trembles  or  milk  sickness  as  it  was  called. 
It  was  originally  believed  to  be  derived  from  a  poison- 
ous dew  caused  by  mineral  evaporation  at  night  or  by 
poisonous  springs  contaminated  by  minerals.  That  its 
origin  could  be  traced  to  malaria  or  to  some  micro- 
organism was  also  believed.  But  from  the  very  earliest 
appearance  of  the  disease  there  was  a  belief  that  the 
milk  of  a  cow  was  the  medium  through  which  humans 
contracted  the  disease.  As  late  as  1890  Nicolay  and  Hay 
referring  to  the  disease  stated,  "It  is  a  mysterious 
disease"  and  even  then  they  considered  it  might  be  "a 
malignant  form  of  fever." 

It  was  about  1840  that  Dr.  Robert  C.  Holland  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  a  paper  read  before  Transyl- 
vania University  eliminated  the  claim  that  milk  sick- 
ness was  of  malarious  origin  as  was  often  claimed.  His 
preliminary  studies  of  the  cause  of  the  disease  warranted 
this  conclusion;  "The  malady  in  man  must  be  derived 
from  cattle  and  that  the  cow  does  often  feed  upon  the 
poison  and  secrete  it  in  her  milk.  .  .  .  The  herb  or 
mineral  imparting  the  poison  has  not  yet  been  detected. 
In  man  the  first  attacks  are  accompanied  by  violent  trem- 
blings, dizziness,  excessive  vomiting  and  excruciating 
pains  in  the  epigastrium,  medicine  has  little  power  over 
it;  if  the  constitution  of  the  patient  be  sufficiently  robust 
to  withstand  the  first  assault  of  the  disease  or  the  amount 
of  poison  imbibed  be  not  sufficient  to  destroy  him  he  lin- 
gers for  years  in  a  state  of  prolonged  misery  .  .  .  with 
a  cadaverous  countenance,  sunken  eye  and  sickly  com- 
plexion. He  looks  like  a  risen  tenant  from  the  tomb 
with  digestive  powers  destroyed  he  is  unable  to  endure 
food  and  retains  a  loathsome  disgust  for  meat  and  milk." 

James  Tilton  Couch,  a  chemist  for  a  long  time  with 
the  Pathological  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
has  after  several  years  of  research  reached  this  con- 
clusion with  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  malady.  He 
states  the  milk  sickness  or  trembles  is  due  to  "a  poison- 
ous substance,  TREMETOL,  present  in  white  snake  root 
(EUPATORIUM  URTIC AEFOLIUM ) ."  He  further  com- 
ments, "The  poison  is  secreted  in  the  milk  of  animals 
that  have  grazed  on  these  plants  and  such  milk  is 
capable  of  causing  the  disease  in  persons." 

The  Poison  Snake  Root  still  grows  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Spencer  County  home  of  the  Lincolns.  Upon  a  recent 
visit  there  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  community,  Mr.  S. 
Grant  Johnson,  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  stalk  of  it 
which  reached  almost  to  the  shoulders  of  the  editor  of 
Lincoln  Lore  as  it  was  photographed  by  another  resident, 
Ora  Brown.  The  same  obnoxious  weed  might  still  take 
the  lives  of  other  mothers  were  cattle  still  allowed  the 
freedom  of  the  woods  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  It  is  not 
likely  that  livestock  would  graze  on  it  while  there  is 
good  forage  in  the  fields  but  it  would  be  consumed  only 
after  the  pastures  had  become  dry  and  the  cattle  seek 
shade  and  vegetation  in  the  woods. 


deoendent  traditions  bearing  on  the  question,  lhe .story 
which  daims  that  the  birthplace  cabin  was  destroyed 
bv  fire  some T  time  previous  to  1840  is  accepted  by  Mr. 
K ^  asTactuaL  This  point  of  view  was  discussed  in 
the  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  for  September  27,  1948 

The  other  tradition  which  Mr  Hays  considers,  holds 
that  a  log  house  sold  by  John  A.  Davenport  to  Alfred  W. 
Dennett  In  1895  contained  logs  that  were  originally  m 
the  Uncoln  birthplace  cabin  of  1809.  Mr.  Hays  does  not 
accent  the  Davenport  cabin  as  having  been  directly 
Siatea  with  thestructure  in  which  Lincoln  was ;  born 
He  affirms  that  the  cabin  enshrined  m  the  memorial 
building  at  Hodgenville  is  not  authentic. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Hays'  monograph  deals  with 
the  hisS  of  the  Davenport  cabin  as  it  was  moved  f  rom 
place  to  place  after  it  was  acquired  by  Dennett.  This  is 
an  intensely  human  interest  story  and  well  told  but  it 
seems  irrelevant  to  the  major  question  of  authenticity 
raiSd  by  Mr.  Hays.  The  question  of  identification  nar- 
rowl  down  to  this  query;  were  any  of  the  logs  used  m 
thr  reconstruction  of  the  cabin  acquired  by  Dennett 
originally  a  part  of  the  cabin  in  which  Lincoln  was  born? 

Tt.P  authentirity  of  the  Davenport  cabin  was  chal- 
lenged as  Sly  as  1896  by  Clifton  M.  Nichols  in  his 
book  entitled  % 7of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Under  a  picture 
of  the  rebuilt  Davenport  cabin  appearing  on  page  18 
he  sStes  wTth  referent  to  the  f^J^SJ^k 
"The  humble  cabin  was  torn  down,  and  the  materials 
«iid  m  its  construction  were  utilized  otherwise  and 
undmaU  deSyed..  .  . .  A  more  prete^taous  r^ence 
was  built  upon  the  site  but  it  too  was  built  of  l0g%he 
a  later  period  the  new  house  was  torn  down.  ....  The 
foifusedln  the  vacated  dwelling  were  sold  to  a  neighbor 
afd  rportion  of  them  remain  at  the  present  time  in  a 
dwelling  occupied  by  John  A.  Davenport,  and  located 
aW  a  mile  from  the  old  Lincoln  homestead.  .  .  .  The 
Sesen cabin  (erected  by  Dennett)  is  only  a  clever  nm- 
of  the  original,  built  on  the  same  plan,  and  with 
the ftop ^ obtainedffS™  a  very  old,  decaying  house  on  an 
adjoining  farm."  .  .  . 

The  Lincoln  Farm  Association  after  acquiring  the 
-«i>wT  alcn  Pxamined  evidence  with  reference  to  the 
aSnenSdty  of  ?ne  logfthey  had  acquired.  There  was 
Sh  doubt  expressed  It  that  time  about  the  genuineness 
of  the  strucSre.  The  favorable  reaction  to  the  e^dence 
submitted,  caused  such  historians  as  Prof.  Albert  B. 
Hart  of  Hart,  Professor  George  B.  Adams  of  Yale 
Professor  Frederick  J.  Turner  of  Wisconsin,  and  Miss 
Ida  M  Tarbdl,  famous  author,  to  put  their  stamp  of 
approval  on  the  birthplace  cabin. 

When  the  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  wrote  his i  book  en- 
tM^Tinctln's Y  Parentage  and  Childhood,  published  m 
1926  he  raSthe  question  about  the  authenticity  of  the 
Sin  then  enshrined  in  the  Memorial  and  came  to  this 
conclusion  'Tradition  alone  can  answer  the  question 
and  it  gives  both  a  positive  and  a  negative  answer 
He  did  dSver  that  the  cabin  had  been  mutilated  and 
cut  down  from  the  former  dimensions  of  16  x  18  feet 

^i^he^imethe  Department  of  the  Interior  took  over 
«.  oi,t TZ  the  War  Department,  under  whose 


the  traditional  birthplace  cabin.  K  >  jrnpof  ible  to  say 

wthnlaL  fam  in  Kentucky  in  1860  at  the  time  Lincoln 

SSfS&SK  for  the  ^^^^SSe™ 
time  before  his  assassination  in  1865.  Also,  there  may 
have  been  while  Lincoln  was  President  a  cabin  still 
stending  on  the  Knob  Creek  farm  where  the >  boy  was 
K  &  live  when  but  two  years  of  age.  This  second 
earlv  home  wS  also  add  to  the  confusion  of  those 
attemntim?  to  identify  the  original  birthplace  cabin. 

A  correspondent  to  the  Missouri  Telegraph  who  was 
^^o^ated  as  "a  young  lady  from  LaRue  County"  stated 
S  issue  of  November  23,  I860,  "The  Lincoln  farm 
i  oW  and  well  worn.  In  an  old  field  near  a  running  brook 
the  ruins s  of  a  pioneer  cabin  are  pointed  out  as  the  birth- 

^.^S^S^^^  a  two  volume  his^ry 

^fncirc^  o/fs 
vlit  £  the  Sol?  country.  He  mentions  a  log  cabm 
Sen  unoccupied  standing  on  the  Lincoln  Farm  on  Nolm 

Robert  Harvey,  Company D  74th, 

wsMmm 

mvmm 

and  one  would  have  much  d *fc^^nffiid1y  of 
evidence  he  has  unearthed  t0.  s"PPorJ„4P  present  tra- 

aSenS/of  Lincoln's  Birthplace  Cabin. 
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THE  AUTHENTICITY  OF  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHPLACE  CABIN 
THE  JACOB  S.  BROTHERS  TRADITION 


Mr.  Roy  Hays,  an  honored  member  of  the  Detroit 
Lincoln  Fellowship,  has  spent  many  years  of  intensive 
research  on  the  traditional  birthplace  cabins  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  His  efforts  are  now  summarized  in  the  September 
1948  issue  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Quarterly  under  the 
caption,  "Is  the  Lincoln  Birthplace  Cabin  Authentic?" 
The  cabin  in  question  refers  to  the  one  enshrined  in  the 
memorial  building  at  Hodgenville,  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Hays  virtually  answers  the  question  he  has  raised 
by  stating  on  the  very  first  page  of  his  monograph  that, 
"The  original  cabin  was  torn  down  prior  to  1840."  He 
further  invalidates  any  claim  of  authenticity  made  on 
behalf  of  the  present  structure  standing  at  Hodgenville  by 
observing  that  when  the  genuine  cabin  was  razed  before 
1840  the  logs  were  burned.  Without  submitting  further 
evidence  to  support  his  premise,  the  author  in  a  single 
paragraph  of  but  sixty-five  words  apparently  closes  the 
argument. 

We  are  happy,  however,  that  Mr.  Hays  did  not  conclude 
his  monograph  at  this  point.  If  so,  we  would  have  missed 
the  intensely  interesting  story  of  the  meanders  over  the 
country  of  a  certain  log  cabin  which,  supplemented  by 
fragments  of  other  dwellings,  finally  found  a  haven  in 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  on  the  birthplace  farm  in  Kentucky. 

However,  because  of  such  limited  space  available,  this 
issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  cannot  furnish  room  to  extend  the 
review  of  Mr.  Hays'  evidence  beyond  the  burned  cabin 
paragraph  and  the  Rowbotham  comments  which  follow  it. 
In  some  subsequent  issue  attention  will  be  called  to  that 
part  of  Mr.  Hays'  carefully  annotated  manuscript  de- 
veloping another  supposition.  It  reveals  an  immense 
amount  of  original  research  and  a  tenacity  on  the  part 
of  the  author  to  follow  through,  a  trait  many  writers  of 
history  fail  to  acquire. 

Lincoln  students  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years 
have  been  aware  of  the  "burned  cabin"  tradition  originat- 
ing with  Jacob  S.  Brothers  and  published  in  1909  by  J.  T. 
Hobson  in  his  book  entitled  The  Footsteps  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Hoping  to  clarify  the  tradition,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  the  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  visited  the  widow  of 
Mr.  Hobson  and  purchased  from  her  such  miscellaneous 
Lincoln  papers,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  her  hus- 
band, as  were  then  in  her  possession.  The  papers  threw 
no  further  light  on  the  Brothers  tradition. 

Hobson  first  interviewed  Brothers  on  March  30,  1899, 
and  learned  that  he  once  lived  on  the  Lincoln  farm  in 
Kentucky.  Four  and  a  half  years  later  on  September  8, 
1903,  Hobson  again  interviewed  Brothers  and  states,  "At 
my  request  he  gave  a  fuller  statement  which  I  wrote  out 
and  then  read  it  to  him,  all  of  which  he  said  was  correct." 
At  the  time  of  this  interview  Brothers  was  eighty-four 
years  of  age  and  was  trying  to  recall  events  which  had 
occurred  in  another  state  seventy-six  years  before.  It 
is  the  testimony  of  this  lone  witness  that  Mr.  Hays  de- 
pends upon  when  he  makes  the  unqualified  affirmation 
that  the  genuine  Lincoln  birthplace  cabin  burned  before 
1840. 

Jacob  Brothers  stated  in  his  1903  interview:  "In  the 
year  1827  when  I  was  eight  years  old,  my  father  pur- 
chased the  old  farm  on  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born."  This  date  is  shown  by  duly  authorized  records  to 
be  in  error.  In  1827  the  farm  was  in  possession  of  Henry 
Thomas  who  had  acquired  the  property  from  George 
Burkhart  on  January  28,  1824.  On  October  14,  1830, 
Henry  Thomas  sold  the  farm  to  John  J.  Gash,  and  Gash 
conveyed  the  title  bond  by  endorsement  to  Henry  Brothers 
on  the  second  day  of  April  1835.  On  March  25,  1840,  John 
J.  Gash,  the  same  assignee  who  sold  the  property  to 


Brothers,  reassigned  it  to  Charles  Huss.  Affidavits  in 
litigation  proceedings  reveal  that  "Brothers  could  not 
pay  the  purchase  money",  and  that  "it  would  cost  $20 
to  defend  the  suit"  which  he  could  not  secure,  and 
furthemore  stated  that  he  "would  not  defend  it."  Mr. 
Hays  admits  that  the  farm  was  in  possession  of  Brothers 
but  five  years,  from  1835  to  1840. 

The  reminiscences  of  Jacob  Brothers  are  further  re- 
corded as  follows :  "We  lived  in  the  house  in  which  Lincoln 
was  born.  After  some  years,  my  father  built  another 
house  almost  like  the  first  house.  The  old  house  was 
torn  down,  and,  to  my  knowledge,  the  logs  were  burned 
for  fire  wood.  Later  he  built  a  hewed  log  house." 

We  have  here  the  story  of  a  poor  family,  that  could 
not  pay  for  the  land  on  which  they  lived,  or  raise  $20 
to  defend  a  title  to  it.  Nevertheless,  within  a  period  of 
five  years  they  built  a  new  home  similar  to  the  one  in 
which  they  were  living  and  then  constructed  within  this 
same  five  years  period  still  another  better  cabin.  This 
probably  is  too  much  cabin  building  for  so  short  a  period, 
when  the  average  pioneer  family  lived  in  a  cabin  for  a 
generation,  at  least,  and  often  for  a  lifetime. 

If  Jacob  Brothers,  as  he  states,  went  to  live  in  a  log 
cabin  which  his  father  purchased  in  1827  when  he, 
Jacob,  was  eight  years  old;  if  it  was  this  same  cabin,  as 
he  affirms,  which  was  used  for  firewood;  then  it  could 
not  have  been  the  Lincoln  birthplace  cabin  that  was 
burned,  but  another  structure.  Jacob  was  sixteen  years 
old  before  his  father  acquired  possession  of  the  birthplace 
cabin.  But  now  instead  of  a  phantom  cabin,  we  have  in 
its  place  as  many  as  two  other  cabins  on  the  birthplace 
farm  to  account  for. 

During  the  1903  interview  with  Brothers,  Hobson 
quotes  him  as  saying,  "The  pictures  we  often  see  of  the 
house  in  which  Lincoln  was  born  are  the  pictures  of  the 
first  house  built  by  my  father."  If  any  deductions  of 
historical  value  can  be  drawn  from  Brothers'  rem- 
iniscences, Lincoln  students  should  get  some  satisfaction 
at  least  to  learn  that  Brothers  could  identify  the  then 
publicised  cabin,  which  he  claimed  was  constructed 
similar  to  the  one  in  which  Lincoln  was  born.  The  picture 
of  the  traditional  birthplace  cabin  mentioned  by  Brothers 
shows  it  to  be  a  hewed  log  structure  but  the  implication 
of  Brothers'  testimony  would  indicate  that  the  third  and 
last  cabin  which  his  father  built  was  the  first  "hewed 
log  house"  constructed  and  so  the  confusion  continues. 

Mr.  Hays  in  the  paragraph  following  his  brief  discus- 
sion on  the  burning  of  the  traditional  birthplace  cabin 
makes  this  comment,  "It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  rely 
entirely  on  the  statement  of  elderly  Jacob  Brothers  as 
to  the  fact  that  the  original  cabin  disappeared  before 
Lincoln  became  a  national  figure."  Hays  then  refers  to  an 
engraving  and  a  letter  by  John  B.  Rowbotham,  who 
visited  the  Lincoln  Farm  in  the  spring  of  1865  and  found 
no  cabin  there. 

Lincoln  became  a  "national  figure"  as  early  as  1860 
and  it  is  difficult  to  figure  out  how  the  absence  of  a 
cabin  on  the  Lincoln  farm  in  1865  supports  Brothers' 
statement  that  the  original  authentic  cabin  was  burned 
before  1840.  It  is  also  illogical  to  conclude,  that  because 
there  was  no  cabin  there  in  1865,  there  was  no  cabin  there 
during  the  interval  from  1840  to  1864.  As  far  as  we  know 
none  of  the  traditions  relating  to  the  removal  of  a  cer- 
tain log  cabin  from  the  Lincoln  farm  to  the  Rodman  farm, 
place  the  removal  later  than  1861. 

Admitting  the  fraility  of  memory,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  reminiscences  of  a  man  eighty-four  years  old, 
which  try  to  recreate  events  which  occurred  seventy-six 
years  before,  should  be  looked  upon  as  infallible. 


ADDRESS  ONLY 
THE  DIRECTOR.  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 


UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

WASHINGTON   25,  D.  C. 


MAY  20 1949 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

Attached  1,  a  copy  of  the  Septenher  l9h8  i.eue  of Jh^hafi 
L^coln  Quarterly,  containing  an  article  l«*  * 

Sgter.*£      was  ^lace 

ahJ  hy  Ben^in  H  ^^<£ft£  "on^e  " 
nTof^he  eJ-ctJe  ::wadieplayed  in  the  Memorial  Building  at  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  National  Historical  Park. 

The  Kational  Paf  Service  has  as  yet  announcement 

of  it.  ""J""",™  ^u^ion  first  issued  several  years  ago  aad 
in  our  standard  sal..  vM£«%>£  enclosed.    We  anticipate, 

dealing  with  the  park,  a  copy  .1  uiM  if  llMoln  scholars 

Te^To  ^:r^h°thrlo:c?usionsPof  the  ahove  articles. 

w    .WM  R-oTjreciate  your  comments  on  these  reports  and  your 

he  held  in  strict  confidence,  if  you  so  desire. 

We  are  also  sending  these  reports  to  Dr.  Paul  Angle  and  Dr.  James 
R.  Randall. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Newton  B. 
Director 


Drury,  r 


Enclosure  lHS. 


1849 


A  Century  of  Conservation 


1949 


G  A  LINCOLN  CA 


iftfc'  thti  article  by  R6y;  Hays' m  the  current'  iMil'  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Quarterly.  Mr.  Hays,  as  the  Old  Observer 
well  knows,  is  a  thorough  and  accurate  historian.  He  says  that 
the  log  cabin  enshrined  in  Kentucky  as  the  birthplace  of  ihe 
Great  Emancipator  is  one  of  the  biggest  hoaxes  in  history 

Actually,  Lincoln's  birthplace  was  dismantled  and  used 
for  firewood.  But  in  1894  Alfred  Dennett  decided  on  a  really 
big  scheme  to  make  money.  He  purchased  the  old  Lincoln 
farm,  and  moved  a  log  house  from  the  adjoining  property. 
This,  he  said,  was  where  Lincoln  was  born. 

After  years  of  painstaking  research  and  careful  checking 
of  each  fact,  Mr.  Hays  has  proved  that  not  only  is  the  .so-called 
birthplace  a  hoax,  but  that  it  is  built  of  ^g^iuhidi  were  for- 

June  of  1949 

posed  to  have  been  born.  Mr.  Hays  has  a  little  known  letter 
from  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  the  President's  son,  which  stales 
plainly:  '  The  structure  now  enshrined  in  a  great  marble  build- 
ing in  Kentucky,  is  a  fraud  as  an  actual  home." 

The  Old  Observer  knows  that  Roy  Hays  would  never  make 
an  assertion  he  couldn't  prove.  So  we  congratulate  him  on  doine 
a  first-class  job  of  historical  research. 


Mr.  Newt cxn  B.  Drury,  Director 
Hational  Park  Service 
Washington,  25,  D.  C. 

1  gr  1_     w  m  f  1      II     W%       A.IL.  Lincoln    cabin    was  dismantled 

—   "iifl  fLf%  Q-  •  1 1  firl  ftlft  1  land  u>ed  tor .  firewood,  .and  that 

ify  dear  Mr.  Drury* 


X  regret  exceedingly  that  pressure  in  other  cocaalt- 
raents  has  made  it  impossible  for  ae  to  go  over  carefully  the 
material  on  the  Lincoln  Birthplace  Cahin  and  it  does  not  seem 
now  aa  if  I  would  "be  ahle  to  give  much  time  to  it  until  around 
the  Middle  of  July  aa  I  start  tomorrow  for  Seattle,  Washington 
end  then  drop  down  in  Hot  Springs,  Virginia  for  about  three  weeks. 

,  fair  Cfcarged  today.  pennett  purchased  the  Lincoln!  ' 

1  an  going  to  take  along  with  me  the  report  by  Mr.  Davie 
and  I  do  hope  that  the  Department  will  do  nothing  haetily  until  other 
Lincoln  students  do  have  a  chance  to  react  toward  the  findings,  what- 
ever they  may  be.    It  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  very  often  the 
spirit  of  provincialism  wMoh  too  many  times  bolsters  up  an  argument 
may  also  be  used  against  the  project.    It  seems  this  time  as  if  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  should  be  able  to  speak  with  a  great  deal 
of  authority  when  it  finally  does  make  ita  statement.    Thank  you  for 
allowing  me  to  share  in  the  discoveries  which  I  anticipate  Mr.  Davis 
has  made. 

Very  tru&youre, 


he 


LAW I CM 
L.A.Warren 


Director 


MONDAY  MORNING 
WITH  OLD  OBSERVER 

EXPOSING  A  LINCOLN  CABIN  FRAUD  .  .  . 

No  doubt  there  will  be  some  controversy  raised  question- 
ing the  article  by  Roy  Hays  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Quarterly.  Mr.  Hays,  as  the  Old  Observer 
well  knows,  is  a  thorough  and  accurate  historian.  He  says  that 
the  log  cabin  enshrined  in  Kentucky  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
Great  Emancipator  is  one  of  the  biggest  hoaxes  in  history. 

Actually,  Lincoln's  birthplace  was  dismantled  and  used 
for  firewood.  But  in  1894  Alfred  Dennett  decided  on  a  really 
big  scheme  to  make  money.  He  purchased  the  old  Lincoln 
farm,  and  moved  a  log  house  from  the  adjoining  property. 
This,  he  said,  was  where  Lincoln  was  born. 

After  years  of  painstaking  research  and  careful  checking 
of  each  fact,  Mr.  Hays  has  proved  that  not  only  is  the  so-called 
birthplace  a  hoax,  but  that  it  is  built  of  logs  which  were  for- 
merly part  of  the  false  log  cabin  where  Jefferson  Davis  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born.  Mr.  Hays  has  a  little  known  letter 
from  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  the  President's  son,  which  states 
plainly:  "The  structure  now  enshrined  in  a  great  marble  build- 
ing in  Kentucky,  is  a  fraud  as  an  actual  home." 

The  Old  Observer  knows  that  Roy  Hays  would  never  make 
an  assertion  he  couldn't  prove.  So  we  congratulate  him  on  doing 
a  first-class  job  of  historical  research. 


Shrine  Held  Birthplace 
of  Lincoln  Termed  Hoax 


SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Sept.  IS j 
(U.R) — The  log  cabin  now  en- 
shrined at  Hodgenville,  Ky.,.as 
the  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  a  hoax,  a  Lincoln  histor- 
ian charged  today. 

Roy  Hays,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich,, 
said  the  cabin  not  only  is  not 
the  Lincoln  birthplace,  but  isn't 
even  wholly  reconstructed  from 
the  original  ''hoax  cabin." 

Hays  spent  10  years  investigat- 
ing the  case.  He  made  the  hoax 
charge  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Quarterly. 
He  said  some  of  the  logs  in  the 
cabin,  now  preserved  at  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  National  Historical 


Park,  came  from  another  hoax — 
the  alleged  birthplace  cabin  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  Confederate  Civil 
War  President. 

Hays  said  that  an  Alfred  W. 
Dennett  purchased  the  Lincoln 
birthplace  farm  in  1S91  with 
hopes  of  selling  it  at  a  profit  to 
the  government  for  a  national 
shrine.  The  following  year  he| 
bought  a  cabin  from  a  farm 
owned  by  John  A.  Davenport  and 
moved  it  to  the  Lincoln  farm. 
Dennett  said  the  Davenport  cabin 
was  Lincoln's  birthplace  cabin, 
but  had  been  moved. 

Hays'  evidence  includes  affi- 
davits stating  that  the  original 


Lincoln  cabin  was  dismantled 
and  used  for  firewood,  and  that 
the  Davenport  cabin  was  "com- 
paratively new"  in  1840.  Since 
Lincoln  was  born  in  1809.  the 
cabin  would  not  be  new,  Hays 
said. 

Dennett  claimed  the  Lincoln 
cabin  stood  on  its  original  site 
in  1860.  But  Hays  has  affidavits 

stating  that  the  site  was  a  barley 
field  at  that  time. 


Lincoln  Log  Cabin  Is  Hoax, 
Used  As  Firewood,  Writer  Says 


SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  Sept.  20 
(UP) — The  log  cabin  now  en- 
shrined at  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  as 
the  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  a  hoax,  a  Lincoln  histor- 
ian charged  today. 

Roy  Hays,  Grosse  Point,  Mien., 
said  the  cabin  rot  only  is  not  the 
Lincoln  birthplace,  but  isn't  even 
wholly  reconstructed  from  the 
original  "hoax  cabin." 

Hays,  who  spent  10  years  in- 
vestigating the  case,'  made  the 
charge  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  quarterly.  He 
said  some  of  the  logs  in  tne 
tabin,  now  preserved  at  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  national  |historical 
park,  came  from  another  hoax  — 
the  alleged  birthplace  cabin  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  Confederate 
Civil  War  president. 

Hays  said  that  an  Alfred  W. 
Dennett  purchased  the  Lincoln 
birthplace  farm  in  1894  with 
Jxopes  of  selling  it  at  a  profit  to 
the  government  for  a  national 
shrine.  The  following  year  he 
bought  a  cabin  from  a  farm 
owned  by  John  A..  Davenport  and 
moved  it  to  the  Lincoln  farm. 
Dennett  said  the  Davenport  cabin 
was  Lincoln's  birthplace  cabin, 
but  had  been  moved.  i 

Hays  evidence  includes  affi 
davits  stating  that  the  original 
Lincoln  cabin  was  dismantled  and 
used  for  firewood^  and  that  the 
Davenport  cabin  was  "compara 
tively  new"  in  1840.  Since  Lin- 
coln was  born  in  1809,  the  cabin 
would  not  be  new,  Hays  said. 

Dennett  claimed  the  Lincoln 
cabin  stood  on  its  original  site  m 
1860.  But  Hays  has  affidavits  stat- 
ing that  the  |site  was  a  barley 
field  at  that  time.  ' 

Hays  also  quoted  a,  little  known 
letter  written  .  in  1919  by  Lin- 
coln's, son,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln, 
who  said: 

"The   structure   now  enshrined 
in  a  great    marble    building  in 
Kentucky  is  a  fraud  when  repre- 
sented as  the  actual  home." 
Hays  charged  that  the  national 


park  service  "has  never  deceived 
the  people  about  its  authenticity, 
but  neither  has  it  told  the  whole 
truth." 

He  referred  to  the  pank  ser- 
vice's descriptive  booklet  pub- 
lished in  1941  which  declares  "it 
is  impossible  to  make  a  definite 
and  accurate  statement  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  alleged 
birthplace  cabin." 


g      Part  IV— SUNDAY,  OCT.  31,1 948      Log  3ngglC0  CltllCS 

Nation  at  Long  Last 
Gets  Lincoln  Papers 


BY  PAUL  JORDAN  SMITH, 

After  years  of  suspense  and 
wild  speculation,  at  long  last  the 
curtain  is  beginning  to  lift  and 
eager  Lincolnians  are  getting 
their  first  glimpse  of  the  papers 
held  back  by  Robert  Lincoln.  And 


THE  LINCOLN  PAPERS.  The  Story  of 
the  Collection,  with  Selections  to 
July  4,  1861.  By  David  C.  Mearns; 
with  Introduction  by  Carl  Sandburg. 
Doubleday:  $10. 


only  the  wild-eyed  sensation  lov- 
ers are  to  be  disappointed. 

For  here  are  no  scandalous 
revelations  —  nothing  that  will 
prove  a  clue  to  the  secret  of 
Lincoln's  murder,  nothing  about 
the  supposed  mystery  of  his  par- 
entage. But  there  is  much  to  af- 
ford a  clearer  picture  of  America 
from  1849  to  1861;  a  clue  to  the 
understanding  of  America's  pub- 


Times  Book  Review  Editor 

lie  opinion  and  varying  preju- 
dices. 

For  these  are  letters  addressed 
to  Lincoln,  many  of  them  as  in- 
credibly funny  as  those  recently 
published  to  "Dear  Congressman," 
some  pathetic,  and  some,  many 
in  fact,  reflecting  intelligent  pub- 
lic interest  and  opinion.  It  was 
a  time  of  peril  and  fear  (during 
1860).  People  were  concerned 
about  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln, 
and  Horace  Greeley  could  write 
a  letter  of  warning. 

But  at  the  same  time  one 
George  Wright  wrote  telling 
about  a  fist  fight  in  which  he  en- 
gaged as  a  loyal  Republican  and 
for  which  he  had  been  fined  $50. 
He  thought  Mr.  Lincoln  should 
pay,  the  fine,  ''for  my  cindness  to 
you"! 

So  the  letters  run,  up  to  July, 
1861. 

Letters  Have  Own  Value 

And  the  letters  have  their  own 
values  as  social  documents  and 
human  revelations.  This  seems 
to  be  but  a  first  installment  from 
the  194  folios,  some  20,000  docu- 
ments. 

Enlightening  as  are  the  letters, 
the  work  of  the  editor  in  intro- 
ducing the  collection  is  even  more 
so,  for  here  is  the  full  story  of 
those  letters,  from  the  time  they 
were  removed  from  the  nation's 
Capitol  until  the  day  they  were 
released  to  students.  An  amazing 
story  of  credulity,  skepticism, 
speculation,  misinterpretation  and 


'coin  withheld  the  papers  for  so 
jlong,  and  tells  of  the  conditions! 
he  laid  down,  and  also  how  vari- 
ous noted  scholars  wrote  and 
spoke  in  error  concerning  them. 
All  these  are  examined  with 
scholarly  care  with  the  result 
that  in  addition  to  the  Lincoln 
papers  we  have  a  pretty  inter- 
esting account  of  his  various  bi- 
ographers, good  and  bad. 

Here  at  last  we  may  gain  an- 
other side  of  the  picture  we  have 
long  known  in  part.  We  dis- 
cover, as  most  of  us  believed, 
that  Lincoln  grows  in  stature  as 
we  see  him  in  relation  to  his 
time.  And  as  the  myth  recedes 
the  man  emerges,  even  greater 
than  before. 


Conditions  Explained 

With  meticulous  care  Mr. 
Mearns  explains  why  Robert  Lin- 


UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

ADDRESS  ONLY  1 «/ _  , 

THE  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  WASHINGTON       25,     D.  (J. 

NOV  15  1B48 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Editor, 
Lincoln  Lore, 

~Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

W  Dr.  Warren: 

iSSt  for  September  1947.  Whl*  aPP^red  in  Lincoln 

jo  that  this  Service  Z  taftTrtsI £VT/  MrthPl—  -to 

to  forthcoming  issues  of  Linc°0™  «*J«" "o«r ately  We  look  formard 
on  this  subject.  —  —  =2™  Providing  additional  inf ormati<n 

y      I  shall  appreciate  receivine  sir 

^September  1947  issue  of  uj£ta£  S^-f*  MP'«  of  the 
t^itk/W   —  i2£«  if  you  can  spare  them. 

<*<>**v   Ji^,  sincerely  yours, 

Herbert  E.  Kahler, 
Assistant  Chief  Historian. 


\ 


UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

Abraham  Lincoln  National  Historical  Park 
Eodgenville,  Kentucky 
November  21,  1948 


Dr.  Louis  km  Warren,  Director, 
Lincoln  National  Li^e  Foundation, 
Fort  Wayne,,  Indiana. 

¥y  Dear  Br.  Warren: 

This  winter  I  am  engaged  in  some  research  on  the  traditional 
birthplace  cabin,  add  T  will  appreciate  any  assistance  you  may  he 
a^le  to  p-ive  me  on  the  following  points r 

1.  During  your  research  on  the  cabin  °or  your  book  Lincoln's 
Farentap-e  and  Childhood,  did  you  trace  out  the  ownership  the 
John  A.  Davenport  "farm"  from  which  the  cabin  was  removedrby  Rev.  J. 
W.  BighaiB    to  check  to  see  if  it  was  previously  owned  by  Dr.  Oeoree 
Rodman    or  by  Daniel  Dyer?    If  you  did,  would  you  cite  me  the  deed 
book  in  which  the  records  are? 

2.  On  page  87  of  your  book  mentioned  above  you  re^er  to  and  , 
interview  with  Bettie  Burba,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  George  Hodman. 

Did  she  then  sav  where  Dr.  Rodman's  farm  was  to  which  he  removed 
the  cabin?  Would  it  be  possible  to  obtain  a  copy  o*  that  inter- 
view? 

5.    Also  on  page  87  you  refer  to  a  statement       Richard  Creal 
to  the  effect  that  he  remembered  seeing  the  cabin  moved  from  the 
Lincoln  farm.    Did  he  say  by  whom  and  from  whom  the  cabin  was 
purchased? 

Answers  to  the  above  questions  will  be  most  helpful  to  roe ^ and 
will  be  very  much  appreciated.    Any  suggestions  or  aid  to  me  will 
be  most  vrelcome. 

t  have  been  reading  your  comments  on  T'r.  Hays  Report  with 
great  interest.  I  am  consulting  Judge  0.  M.  Mather  suite  *re- 
ouently  in  this  task. 

Sincerely  vour,  ( 

d  jt)fan<iJ 


Pejftjamin  H.  Davis, 
listorical  Aide 


cc    Sunt.  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park 


November  2k,  19H8 


Mr.  Bcnjaiain  E«  Davis 

Katiooal  Park  Service 

Abraham  Lincoln  National  Historical  Park 

Ho&genrilXe,  Kentucky 

Bear  Mr.  Davis: 

I  did  practically  no  work  in  Larue  County  on  the  Lincoln 
fana  situation  except  for  the  areage  acquired  "fcy  t*ic  Chilian  interest. 
Practically  all  my  land  researches  were  confined  to  Earvin  County  and 
related  to  a  much  earlier  period  then  the  Davenport  acquisition.    I  do 
find  this  memorandum  on  my  notes:    "Dr.  Bottom*  sold  property  to  San  Spriggs" 
and  I  do  have  the  surrey  of  the  Sam  Spriggs  property  vhich  was  sold  to 
Jfr.  Davenport  on  August  1,  1^6^  -which  could  "be  found  in  Deed  Book  1,  paga 
556,    ThB  tract  was  for  1&6  acres.    It  also  giTes  the  divisions  of  this 
tract, 

I  think  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  account 
of  the  deed  from  Bodman  to  Spriggs  which  prohahly  run  In  hack  from  Book  1, 
page  556.   Your  questions  2  end  3  could  best  he  answerea  "by  suggesting 
there  seen  to  he  no  questions  in  the  minds  of  the  people  who  were  inter- 
viewed hut  what  the  cabin  on  the  Davenport  farm  was  the  original  Lincoln 
"birthplace  cabin*   I  am  very  sure  in  my  ©onference  with  Kichard  Creal  that 
he  referred  to  this  house  that  was  standing  on  the  Davenport  farm  "because 
it  was  the  cabin  then  under  discussion*   The  same  thing  holds  good  with 
respect  to  Mrs.  Burba's  tradition  as  I  am  sure  we  were  thinking  at  the 
time  I  talked  with  her  about  the  DaTenport  property. 

I  wish  I  might  be  with  you  at  Hodgenville  to  help  you 
worry  over  these  problems. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAW:  CM 

L  .A.  Warren 


Director 


FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA  November  28,  1949 


SANDBURG — BARRETT 


LINCOLN  COLLECTOR.  The  story  of  Oliver  R.  Barrett's  Lin- 
coln Collection  by  Carl  Sandburg.  Profusely  illustrated,  344  pp.  Lim- 
ited Edition,  signed.  $15.00. 

Approaching  the  beginning  of  the  last  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  no  two  names  associated  with  the 
writing  and  collecting  aspects  of  Lincolniana  are  more 
familiar  in  their  respective  fields  than  Sandburg  and 
Barrett.  It  is  a  happy  arrangement  indeed  which  brings 
them  together  in  a  delightful  volume  entitled  Lincoln 
Collector. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  write  a  review, of  a  worthy 
book  written  by  a  friend  but  especially  pleasing  when  the 
subject  matter  of  the  volume  features  still  another  friend. 
Carl  Sandburg  and  Oliver  R.  Barrett  for  a  great  many 
years  have  served  on  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Lin- 
coln National  Life  Foundation  and  through  all  this  peri- 
od have  been  helpful  in  advancing  the  constructive  work 
of  the  Foundation. 

When  it  was  first  noised  about  that  Sandburg  was 
preparing  to  write  a  story  of  the  Barrett  collection  it 
was  immediately  concluded  by  those  who  had  been  guests 
of  the  genial  and  obliging  Chicago  lawyer  that  the  fa- 
mous author  would  not  lack  for  source  material.  No 
author  in  the  Lincoln  field  can  write  biography  more 
entertainingly  than  Sandburg.  He  takes  Barrett  as  a 
small  boy  out  of  a  country  school  where  he  finds  him 
seated,  for  punishment,  beside  a  colored  girl  about  his 
own  age,  and  follows  him  through  many  escapades 
which  cultivated  the  collecting  instinct.  Evenually 
through  a  lifetime  of  colorful  episodes  the  author  pre- 
sents him  as  the  dean  of  Lincoln  treasure  hunters. 

Messrs.  Sandburg  and  Barrett  will  not  object  if  one 
word  of  tribute  is  paid  to  Charles  F.  Gunther,  whose 
unprecedented  collection  so  greatly  enriched  the  Barrett 
archives.  In  fact  Mr.  Sandburg  uses  three  full  pages  to 
tell  about  the  Chicago  candy  man  from  whom  Barrett 
made  purchases  for  a  period  of  more  than  twelve  years. 
From  this  voluminous  Gunther  collection,  just  one  day's 
acquisition  by  Barrett  netted  him  twenty  Lincoln  letters. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Gunther,  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  purchased  the  collection  which  the  Librarian  of 
the  society  called,  "The  most  remarkable  private  collec- 
tion in  the  country  relating  to  American  History." 

Few  people  can  match  the  human  interest  experiences 
of  a  collector;  the  grand  surprises,  the  occasional  gold 
brick,  the  priceless  manuscripts  and  also  the  forgeries, 
the  tireless  searching  and  the  coincidental  discoveries. 
Then  there  are  the  times  when  even  food  and  clothes 
become  secondary  to  the  acquisition  of  a  long  desired 
item.  In  the  editor's  collection  of  book  plates  there  is  a 
lithograph  showing  a  small  nude  child  reaching  up  into 
a  bookcase  for  a  volume  and  under  the  picture  the  state- 
ment, "And  after  this  some  clothes." 

No  one  doubted  Sandburg's  ability  to  tell  a  stirring 
story  about  Oliver  Barrett's  search  for  rarities,  but 
there  was  some  misgiving  about  the  qualifications  of  any 
one  to  do  justice  to  such  a  magnificent  collection  of 
photographs,  autographs,  manuscripts  and  curios  which 


he  had  gathered.  This  doubt  was  largely  dispelled  for  the 
reviewer  when  he  saw  at  first  glance  that  the  book  was 
orof usely  illustrated.  It  became  apparent  that  the  pub- 
lisher had  collaborated  with  the  author  m  making  avail- 
able display  space,  for  how  can  one  describe  a  collection 
such  as  Barrett's  without  a  generous  contribution  of 
photographs,  reproductions  and  facsimiles.  A  general 
survey  of  this  illustrative  material  might  be  in  point. 
The  book  presents:  47  photographs  of  individuals,  11  of 
historical  sites,  29  of  Lincoln  relics,  and  10  of  broadsides. 
The  documents  present  the  larger  part  of  the  illustrative 
matter  with  106  facsimiles  of  important  writings  and 
over  200  printed  letters,  plus  hundreds  of  excerpts  from 
documents  and  correspondence. 

No  one  among  us  would  be  better  qualified  to  choose 
from  such  an  enormous  collection,  exhibits  of  special 
interest  to  Lincoln  students,  than  the  author  of  The  War  -  , 
Years,— the  most  exhaustive  study  of  Lincoln  since 
Nicolay  and  Hay's  history.  The  value  of  the  Barrett 
compilation  for  the  research  student  can  be  illustrated 
by  a  single  case  story.  The  first  facsimile  of  a  printed 
page  exhibited  in  the  book  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Rail- 
splitter,  published  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  ,  October  10, 
I860,  a  rarity  indeed.  The  first  item  on  the  page  is  a 
letter  written  on  Oct.  2,  1860  to  Dr.  J.  B.  McKeehan  of 
Cincinnati  by  R.  Wintersmith  of  Elizabethtown,  Ken- 
tucky, in  which  he  states  he  is  sending  by  express  "a  set  . 
of  canes  cut  off  the  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
Larken  (LaRue)  County  formerly  this  county  (Hardin). 

I  cut  them  myself  last  summer  The  long  plum  stick 

was  cut  from  the  very  place  in  the  house  where  the  bed 
stood  when  he  was  born.  The  house  has  been  re- 
moved .  .  ." 

This  notation  is  the  earliest  recording  of  a  visit  to  the 
birthplace  farm  after  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  to  the 
Presidency.  Although  its  statement  about  the  cutting  of 
the  plum  stick  would  imply  the  cabin  had  been  razed  by 
the  time  of  the  summer  visit,  it  most  certainly  had  been 
removed  before  the  writing  of  the  letter  on  October  2 
1860  This  evidence  nullifies  the  tradition  that  the  birth 
place  cabin  was  standing  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  election. 
The  letter  does  contribute  to  the  supposition  that  the , 
exact  location  of  the  cabin  itself  was  known  and  pointed  | 
out  in  the  summer  of  1860. 

Out  of  the  vast  collection  of  manuscripts  one  might 
select  for  human  interest  appeal,  the  batch  of  Letters 
written  to  Lincoln  by  Joshua  Speed.  Here  and  no  where 
else  do  we  more  nearly  approach  the  inner  reactions  of 
this  secretive  man  in  the  letters  written  to  the  closest 
friend  of  his  young  manhood.  Of  course  the  biographical 
pages  from  the  family  Bible  and  the  pages  from  Abra- 
ham's arithmetic  copy  book  would  be  almost  price  ess 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  collector.  The  book  is  replete 
with  similar  exhibits  of  valuable  source  material  and  it 
allows  every  reader  to  thumb  over  reproductions  of  the 
priceless  documents  gathered  by  Mr.  Barrett  during  his 
lifetime. 


CHARLES  RIVER  ESPLANADE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


D.  M.  FERRY,  JR.,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
R.  H.  PLATTS,  President 
F.  S   BROWN,  Vice  Pres.  ft  Secretary 
L.  K.  KIRK,  Vice  Pres.&. Treasurer 


J.  P.  HACKER,  Vice  President 

PAUL  WILSON,  Vice  President 

E  A.  WARNICA,  Vice  President 

P   E  LAYMON,  Vice  Pres  ft  General  Counsel 


Standard  Accident  Insurance  Company 

INCORPORATED        B  84 

CASUALTY    INSURANCE    •    FIDELITY    AND    SURETY  BONDS 


Claim  Department 
southern  wisconsin 

ROY  HAYS,  Claim  Representative 
759  N.  BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE  1,  W1SC. 


January  9,  1950 


Dr.  Louis  Warren,  Director 
Lincoln  Memorial  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

kt  your  convenience,  will  you  please  give  me  the  available  information 
on  the  La  Follette  family  who  were  neighbors  of  Tom  Lincoln  on  the 
Knob  Greek  Farm. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  they  were  ejected  along  with  Tom  Lincoln 
and  moved  to  Wisconsin.    Was  this  La  Follette  neighbor  of  Tom  Lincoln's 
the  grandfather  of  Wisconsin's  senator,  Bob  La  Follette? 

Any  information  you  can  furnish  on  this  will  be  appreciated «    I  look 
forward  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  in  seeing  you  at  our  meeting 
here  in  Milwaukee  in  February. 


Standard  of  Detroit  Group 

Planet  Insurance  Company,  Detroit        •        Standard  Accident  Insurance  Company,  Detroit 


Pilot  Insurance  Company,  Toronto 


January  13,  1953 


Mr*  Roy  Hays 

Standard  of  Detroit  Group 

Standard  Accident  Insurance  Company 

Planet  Insurance  Company 

759  Koith  Broadway 

Post  Office  Box  SO.  623 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

My  dear  Mr.  Haysi 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  the  jfeFollette 
family  panphlet  published  back  as  early  ^j1^1 
™n^xCs\ed  for  »any  years.   You  will  find  attached, 
hoveven  a  photostat  copy  of  theflwaphlet,  which  I  an 
pleased  to  make  available. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  the  discussion 
answers,  the  questions  which  ym  raised  in  your  letter 
about  iie  relationship  between  Too  Lincoln  and  the 
father  of  Bob  La  Follette . 

Yours  very  truly, 


Snc . 


Directoi 


January  11,  1950 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren 
Lincoln  National  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

I  have  read  Lincoln  Lore  #1077,  particularly  the  penultimate 
paragraph.    It  is  good  to  have  you,  at  last,  in  our  ranks. 
Welcome  1 


We  need  all  the  strength  we  can  muster  to  eliminate  this  in- 
salubrious link  of  bogus  evidence  in  the  long  chain  of  mis- 
representation that  has  created  the  tradition  of  a  white  trash 
background o 

I  disagree,  however,  when  you  say  Wintersmith' s  letter  nullifies 
the  "tradition."    It  merely  confirms  what  artist  Eowbotham  wrote 
to  Herndon  in  186$  —  "The  cabin  is  gone  and  even  old  man  Creal 
does  not  remember  what  happened  to  it  — ." 

The  motto  of  our  growing  an ti -fake  birthplace  cabin  organization  is: 
"Let's  Get  It  Out  of  There" 


and  our  apothegm, 


"Tom  Might  Have  Kent  His  Horse 
In  Something  Like  That." 

Should  the  last  sentence  of  your  approved  paragraph  not  read,  "The 
letter  does  contribute  to  the  supposition  that  the  exact  location 
of  the  cabin  site  was  known  and  pointed  out  in  the  summer  of  I860?" 

Yours  very/sincere 


•■Roy  Hays 

759  North  Broadway 
Milwaukee  ±,  Wis 


January  12,  1950 


I-flr.  Roy  Hays 

759  Horth  Broadway 

Milmubee3  1,  Wisconsin 

!ty  dear  Mr.  Hays: 

I  was  vtry  happy  indeed  to  receive  your  letter  and  get  your 

reaction  frcTu^!^  Bo.  lOTT-    1  *>  ^  ^c^^havT 

"Tt  Is  «ood  to  hare  ^ou,  at  last,  in  our  ranks.  Welcome!     I  have 

never  eTl  can  remember ,  alleged  that  the  Lincoln  cabin  now  , 

1«  a  replica  f***^' 
exoect  I  was  the  first  one  to  attach  its  originality.    I  wouia  s«y 
?SlM  into  my  rente  instead  of  my  coming  into  your  rax^B  bo 
«S  ^questioning  «*  reliability  of  the  Lincoln  story  is  concert. 

I  still  stand  by  my  statement  that  the  Winteramlth  letter 

nullifies  the  tradition.  ^W^?"?^  rfwTtl^SL 
here  is  a  contemporary  testimonial  which  occurred  f ive  years^oro 

^oSl  wrotTa^Sing  at  ^.^^f^^X^^ 
have  remembered  was  through  a  tradition  compered  vi  Ji  Wintersmixn  a 
statement  that  the  cabin  had  been  removed. 

I  hope  the  tremendously  fine  work  you  have  *ooe  vlll  not Jae 
» i  ^  „        t  .,  Tti.inli  Tinfimimi  If  It  does  i*-w*»*  smack  a  little  bit 

I  still  stay  by  the  comments  made  in  Lincoln  Lore  Ho.  1077 
about  the  value  of  the  Wintersaith  testimonial. 

I  hope  to  see  you  in  Milwaukee  when  I  am  there  in  February. 

Very  truly  yours, 


IAW/DPB  Director 

I,.  A.  *rren  M  JL  iW,  > 


UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 


In  reply  refer  to: 
H3015  ABEL 


ADDRESS  ONLY 
THE  DIRECTOR.  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 


WASHINGTON    25,   D.  C 


February  9,  1950 


Dr.  Iouis  A.  Warren 

Director,  The  Lincoln  National  %fe  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

We  have  received  comments  from  Dr.  James  R.  Randall  and 
Dr.  Paul  M.  Angle  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Lincoln  birthplace 
cabin,  based  on  the  reports  of  Roy  Rays  and  Benjamin  Davis,  copies 
of  which  were  sent  to  you  on  May  20,  1949,  and  we  hope  that  we  may 
have  your  views  on  this  important  subject. 


your  assistance  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Ronald  F.  Lee 
Chief  Historian 


1849    A  Century  of  Conservation  1949 


\ 


February  21,  1960 


Letter  «  H3018  ABSL 

Mr.  Bonald  F.  Lee 
Chief  Historian 
Kational  Park  Service 
Wanhlngton,  25,  P.  0. 

Bear  Mr*  Lee: 

fhia  la  to  advise  you  that  Dr.  Warren 
ia  out  of  the  office  on  his  annual  speaking  itinerary 
and  ia  ay  acted  to  return  about  March  1st. 

At  the  Tory  first  opportunity  I  will 
bring  your  letter  to  his  attention. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Secretary  to  Warren 


UNITED  STATES   H3015  AB! 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

}fy'       Washington  25,  D.  C* 


March  21,  1950 


Mr.  Konald  F«  Lee,  Ciiief  Historian 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
National  Park  Service 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

My  dear  Mr.  Lee: 

My  secretary  advised  you  in  February  that  I  ^uld  not 
»  hack  at^  office  until  about  t;  e  first  of  Marcu    in  fact 
ft  t£  beenluch  lateu  and  I  am  Just  now  reaoy  to  attack  to 
Lincoln  cabin  problem  aa  time  vlll  permit. 

ViU  you  kindly  advise  me  if  you  are  working  toward 
any  deadline  or  information,  as  I  observe  you  have  already 
received  counts  from  Dr.  Randall  and  Dr.  Angle. 

If  you  will  give  me  some  idea  of  how  »C?pn  you 
anticipate  drawing  your  conclusions,  I  will  try  and  work 
toward  that  date. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAW:S3  Director 


In  reply  refer  to: 
UNITED  STATES    H3015  ABEL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 

March  29,  1950 


Dr.  Louis  A.  "barren,  Director 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  your  letter  of  March  21  that 
you  are  willing  to  assist  us  in  solving  the  problem  which  has 
arisen  as  a  result  of  the  questioned  authenticity  of  the  Lincoln 
Log  Cabin  in  the  Memorial  Building  at  Abraham  Lincoln  National 
Historical  Park  in  Hodgenville ,  Kentucky. 

The  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites, 
Buildings,  and  Monuments  will  study  the  question  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  cabin  at  its  forthcoming  meeting  during  April  17  through 
April  19.    We  would  like  very  much  to  have  your  opinion  by  that  date 
if  possible.    However,  after  the  Board's  study,  its  recommendations 
will  be  circulated  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Historical  problems, and 
policy  regarding  the  continued  exhibition  of  the  cabin,  and  historical 
statements  to  be  made  regarding  it,  will  not  be  determined  until  about 
May  15.     If  by  chance  you  should  find  it  impossible  to  let  us  have 
your  statement  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Board  on  April  19» 
it  would  be  extremely  important  to  us  to  have  your  opinion  by  May  15 
so  that  it  can  be  presented  to  the  Subcommittee. 

As  you  can  well  imagine,  the  Service  will  face  a  difficult 
problem  if  the  conclusions  of  these  studies  should  indicate  that  the 
cabin  is  not  authentic.    Since  you  are  more  closely  connected  with 
these  matters  than  most  people  and  are  in  a  good  position  to  judge 
public  opinion,  it  would  be  helpful  to  us  to  know  your  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  cabin,  if  deemed  to  be  of  questionable  authenticity, 
should  continue  to  be  exhibited,  and,  if  so,  what  statement  you 
would  recommend  be  made  regarding  its  history. 

Sincerely  yours, 


You 


Ronald  F.  Lee 
Chief  Historian 


AIR  MAIL  *  SPECIAL  DELIVER! 


April  17,  1950 


Mr.  Ronald  ?.  Lee,  Chief  Historian 
national  Park  Service 
tj,  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  2S»  D.  C. 

In  reply  to  H3016  ABEL 

My  dear  Mr.  Lees 

You  will  please  find  attached  a  hastily  prepared 
review  of  the  evidence  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Lincoln 
Birthplace  Cabin. 

We  are  not  ready  as  yet  to  accept  the  traditions 
of  Jacob  S*  Brothers  as  final  in  the  identification  of  the 
birthplace  edifice. 

Sincerely  yours, 


LAW: am  Director 
end* 


of  fcfee 


THE  TRADITIONAL  BIRTHPLACE  CABIN 
Louis  A.  Warren 

Three  presidents  of  the  United  States,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
William  Howard  Taft  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  participated  in  ceremonies 
which  culminated  finally  in  the  dedication  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
National  Historical  Park.  The  log  cabin  associated  with  Lincoln* s 
birth  enshrined  in  the  memorial  structure,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  enterprise  has  been  the  treasure  around  which  the  plans  for 
the  development  of  the  project  has  eminated. 

An  attack  on  the  authenticity  of  this  cabin  has  caused  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  through  the  agency  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  to  review  the  data  on  which  the  genuineness 
of  the  cabin  is  supported.    Three  Lincoln  students,  of  whom  the  writer 
happens  to  be  one,  have  been  invited  to  present  their  reactions  to 
three  monographs  dealing  with  the  question:    1.  Abraham  *4hC<^  WwX 
H^torical  Park  issued  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  1947  .    2.  T&§. 
ftHfrj  T.inQoln  Quarterly  for  September  1948  published  by  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Association,  and  3.  Report  pf  Research  gn  the  Traditional 
AWmm  Lincoln  Bi^WLace  Cabin  by  Benjamin  H.  Davis,  and  dated 

February  15,  1949. 

The  publication  issued  by  the  National  Park  Service  describing 
the  log  house  is  quite  explicit  in  stating  that  it  is  "the  traditional 
birthplace  cabin. M    No  effort  is  made  to  leave  the  impression  that  the 
dwelling  is  an  exact  replica  of  the  domicle  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born.    However,  there  has  been  what  appears  to  be  a  well  grounded 
tradition  that  some  of  the  logs  used  in  the  construction  of  the  present 
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house  originally  were  part  of  the  cabin  home  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  father 

of  the  President. 

The  contribution  by  Mr.  Boy  Hays  under  the  caption  "Is  the 
Lincoln  Birthplace  Cabin  Authentic"  appearing  in  the  quarterly  already 
mentioned  is  the  primary  cause  for  reviewing  the  evidence  referring 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  famous  relic.    Mr.  Hays  states  unreservedly 
that  the  cabin  "is  a  fraud/  and  in  a  letter  written  on  January  11. 
1950  now  before  the  writer,  states,  "The  motto  of  our  anti-fake  cabin 
organisation  is:    'Let's  get  it  out  of  there."  referring  of  ouurs. 
to  the  cabin  enshrined  at  Hodgenville. 

There  are  many  students  of  Abraham  Lincoln  who  feel  that 
the  evidence  presented  by  Mr.  Hays  is  not  sufficiently  incontestable 
to  warrant  such  a  drastic  and  revolutionary  procedure  as  he  suggests. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  the  cabin  has  made  a  positive  inspirational 
contribution  to  an  ever  increasing  number  of  pilgrims  who  pay  homage 
at  this  American  shrine.    Before  accepting  Mr.  Hays'  conclusion,  that 
a  fraud  has  been  perpetuated  on  the  public,  there  should  be  unimpeachable 
evidence  that  early  observers  identifying  the  cabin  as  the  one  i* 
which  Lincoln  was  bom  were  engaged  in  a  swindle  or  positively  mistaken 

qf  tJM*  IMS)  s&l$h        ^avs1  iwrtwiwsp  w.kjti.'3$  A**fiwo*jR  %  ,. i»z  %■  *» 

in  the  identity  of  the  cabin. 

The  monograph  by  Mr.  Hays  utilizes  thirty  of  the  thirty- 
seven  pages  in  his  argument  to  trace  the  history  of  the  logs  from 
the  time  they  were  acquired  by  A.  W.  Bennett  in  1895  until  they  were 
returned  to  the  Lincoln  farm  in  1909.    Mr.  Hays  admits  that  at  least 
some  of  the  logs  "came  to  rest  in  the  structure  now  in  the  memorial." 
Inasmuch  as  this  conclusion  is  all  that  is  implied  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  apparently  thirty  pages  of  Mr.  Hays'  thesis  are  irrelevant 


to  the  question  of  the  cabin's  authenticity.    The  emphasis  on  the 
story  of  John  B.  Rowbotham' s  visit  to  the  farm  after  Lincoln's  death 
in  1865,  when  he  found  no  cahin  there,  also  Becomes  irrelevant  as  we 
have  positive  proof  that  it  vas  gone  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1860. 
This  one  fact  recently  discovered  also  invalidates  the  Hodman  tories 
ahout  the  cahin  having  been  removed  from  the  Llnooln  farm  during 
President  Lincoln's  administrations. 

The  emphasis  which  Mr.  Hays  places  on  the  importance  of 
John  B.  Rowbotham' s  visit  to  the  farm  after  Lincoln*  s  death  in  1865 
when  he  found  no  cahin  there  is  also  valueless  in  the  light  of  further 
discoveries.    It  is  now  positively  known  that  the  Lincoln  birthplace 
cahin  had  been  removed  as  early  as  the  Summer  of  1860,  as  related  in 
a  letter  written  by  H.  W.  Wintersmith  to  Dr.  J.  B.  McKeehan  on  Oct.  2, 
1860.    Of  course,  if  it  is  shown  beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt  that 
there  was  no  cabin  there  as  early  as  1860,  the  same  statement  about 
its  absence  on  any  later  date  would  be  superfluous.    The  letter  of 
Mr.  Wintersmith  is  made  exhibit  A.  in  this  I  iscussion. 

The  statement  of  Rowbotham'  s  made  in  1865  did  not  nullify 
the  Hodman  version  of  the  removal  of  the  cabin  or  any  other  transfer 
of  the  logs  which  may  have  occurred  during  Lincoln's  cdmini strati on. 
The  Wintersmith  correspondence  however,  eliminates  any  transfer  of 
the  cabin  logs  during  President  Lincoln's  administration.    It  does 
support  the  Lafayette  Wilson  testimony  made  in  1906  in  which  he  stated 
under  oath:  «In  the  year  1860,  in  the  month  of  March.  I  moved  the 
logs  from  the  Lincoln  cabin  to  the  farm  now  occupied  by  John  A.  Davenport." 
(See  Davis,  PP.  12,  13.) 


The  fact  that  Thomas  Lincoln  lived  in  a  log  cabin  near 
the  Sock  Spring  has  never  been  questioned  and  that  there  was  an 
occupied  cabin  standing  there  as  late  as  January  1,  1857  can  he 
shown  by  duly  authorized  records.    Thomas  H.  Thomas  sold  to  Henry  H. 
Horne  on  Sept.  27,  1852  the  acres  surrounding  the  cabin  "including 
the  spring  where  the  said  Home  now  lives."    (Larue  County  Deed  Book, 
II,  p.  493) 

The  following  year  Horne  sold  the  property  to  Royal  P. 
Hankla.    An  endorsement  on  the  Hankla  bond  signed  by  Joseph  Harrison 
dated  August  27,  1856  reveals  that  the  same  piece  of  property  was 
consigned  to  Richard  A.  Creal  and  William  f.  Creal.    Harrison  in  the 
endorsement  refers  to  the  land  Mon  which  2  live"  a*d  possession  was 
to  be  given  January  1,  1857. 

It  might  be  shown  through  the  various  transfers  of  the  farm 
and  litigation  through  which  it  passed  that  the  Lincoln  cabin  tract 
was  continuously  occupied  from  the  time  Thomas  Lincoln  removed  In 
1811  until  Joseph  Harrison  gave  possession  in  1857.    If  we  can  accept 
Lafayette  Wilson's  testimony  that  he  moved  the  cabin  in  1860,  and 
relying  on  our  knowledge  that  it  was  inhabited  until  three  years 
before,  we  might  conclude  that  the  logs  were  sufficiently  sound  for 
reconstruction  purposes.    (Larue  County  Ky.  Deed  Book  III,  p.  297) 

Abraham  Lincoln  first  came  into  national  prominence  in 
1856  when  he  received  110  votes  as  a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency 
in  the  first  Republican  Convention.    Two  years  later  he  was  again 
given  national  recognition  by  his  debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
By  the  close  of  the  following  year  he  had  attracted  much  attention 
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la  political  circles  as  a  possible  candidate  for  one  of  the  tvo 
major  offices  at  the  1860  convention.    Hie  speech  at  Cooper  Institute 
in  February  1860  and  his  nomination  at  Chicago  for  the  Presidency 
in  May  made  him  the  most  talked  about  man  in  the  nation.    Some  of 
these  facts  must  have  been  known  to  the  old  neighbors  of  his  father, 
Thomas  Lincoln,  who  lived  for  fifteen  years  in  the  Kentucky  environs 
of  Abraham  Lincoln1  s  birthplace. 

How  long  before  Lincoln1  s  nomination  in  May  1860  the  cabin 
where  he  was  born  began  to  attract  special  attention  we  are  unable  to 
learn.    Siat  an  early  interest  was  manifested  among  the  neighbors  of 
his  father  is  evident  from  many  available  sources.    These  1860  reactions 
towards  the  probable  birthplaoe  are  undoubtedly  the  sources  of  tradi- 
tions remembered  forty  years  later  when  reminiscences  were  put  in  the 
form  of  affidavits. 

There  are  four  facts  pertinent  to  this  investigation  which 
would  probably  be  accepted  by  all  who  are  interested  in  this  controversy 

including  Mr.  Hays: 

1.  There  was  an  occupied  log  cabin  standing  by  the  spring  as 

late  as  1357. 

2.  This  same  log  house  was  removed  previously  to  the  summer  of 
1860  to  the  property  which  later  came  into  possession  of 
John  A.  Davenport. 

3.  The  Davenport  structure  was  sold  to  A.  V.  Dennett  in  1895. 

4.  Some  of  the  logs  now  in  the  enshrined  cabin  were  In  the  house 
acquired  by  Dennett. 


dhe  acceptance  of  these  assertions,  and  It  is  not  known 
that  they  have  ever  been  successfully  refuted,  leaves  hut  one  decisive 
question  to  be  answered,  namely:    ftid  the  3,ogs  removed  from  tfre  Lincoln 

r^rm  ma&m  u  the  wwai  Qf  1860  oome         ™^in  *n  vhlch  msr 

IH  Lincoln  was  bornT    This  same  question  confronted  the  writer  in 
1926  when  he  published  his  L>coln»e  Parentage  and  Childhood  and  he 
concluded,  H Tradition  alone  can  answer  that  question  and  it  gives 
both  a  positive  and  a  negative  answer.  1    Siren  now  we  will  be  largely 
dependent  on  tradition  for  our  conclusions. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  national  Park  Service  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  charges  against  the  authenticity  of  the  cabin 
was  the  appointment  of  Benjamin  H.  Davis,  Historical  Aide,  to  gather 
data  relevant  to  the  question.    We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  this  document  of  39  typewritten  pages  made  available  by  the  Inter- 
ior Department.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Davis  was  not  in 
possession  of  the  Wintersmlth  correspondence  which  does  in  a  dozen 
lines  what  he  takes  most  of  argument  to  confirm,  namely  that  the  cabin 
was  not  moved  at  the  time,  and  for  sentiments,  expressed  in  the  Hodman 
tradition. 

Mr.  Davis  concludes:    "Since  it  now  appears  that  the  Hodman 
tradition  has  no  provable  or  plausible  basis,  the  National  Park  service 
will  be  forced  to  alter  its  interpretative  program  at  Abraham  Lincoln 
National  Historical  Park...    Any  story  at  this  late  date  based  on  a 
tradition  with  little  supporting  evidence  would  fail  completely  as  a 
nucleus  for  an  interpretive  program. "    (Davis,  p.  39).    It  would  appear 
from  this  conclusion  that  Mr.  Davis  confirms  the  findings  of  Mr.  Hays 
#i.*ht»***fti3£  IMI  old  ytiuNt  lAm  MMllt'ltP  fc#stiu*>*^  &sd        wM  PMM  «uv»»* 


and  possibly  would  be  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  cabin.  This 
reaction  should  make  it  sore  imperative  to  review  the  Hays  argument. 

The  tradition  on  which  Mr.  Hays  largely  relies  to  support 
his  contention  that  the  cabin  is  a  fraud  was  published  as  far  back  as 
1909  in  a  book  entitled  Footprints  j|  -Abraham  Lincoln,  by  J.  T.  Hobson. 
Jacob  S.  Brothers,  the  informant  of  Mr.  Hobson,  in  an  interview  copied 
down  by  Mr.  Hobson  and  signed  by  Mr.  Brothers  stated  that  the  birthplace 
cabin  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  as  a  small  boy  "was  torn 
down,  and,  to  my  knowledge  the  logs  were  burned  for  fire  wood."  The 
story  long  familiar  to  Lincoln  students  must  have  been  given  consider- 
ation by  the  committee  of  famous  historians  selected  in  19     to  vote 
on  thegenulneness  of  the  oabint    Professors  Albert  B.  Hart  of  Harvard, 
George  B.  Adams  of  Yale;  Frederick  J.  Turner  of  Wisconsin  and  the  famous 
Lincoln  biographer,  Ida  M.  Tarbell.    Apparently  they  rejected  the  same 
story  that  Mr.  Hays  now  would  have  accepted  as  they  voted  in  favor  of 
the  cabin*  s  acceptance. 

Wm  age  of  Jacob  S.  Brothers,  the  informant,  at  the  time  he 
was  interviewed  by  Mr.  Hobson  is  not  stated  by  Mr.  Hays  but  he  is  known 
to  have  been  eighty-four  years  old  when  his  reminiscences  were  recorded. 
The  writer  had  occasion  to  examine  in  detail  in  Lincoln  Lore.  Ho.  1016 
the  testimony  of  Brothers  who  was  vary  indefinite  about  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  three  cabins  which  he  remembered..    This  issue  of  frlnftoln. 
Lore  is  attached  to  this  report  as  exhibit  B. 

Over  against  the  reminiscences  of  Brothers  we  have  the  tradi- 
tion of  Mrs.  Zerelda  Jane  Goff,  a  mother-in-law  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Davenport, 
to  whose  ground  the  cabin  was  moved  from  the  birthplace  site.    She  was 
eighty-six  years  old  when  she  made  her  testimony  and  had  the  great  advan- 


M  over  her  contemporary.  Mr.  Brothers,  as  far  as  the  refreshing  of 
ber  memory  to  concerned  in  that  she  continued  to  reside  in  the  Mediate 
ooaaunlty.    She  went  to  MM  near-by  the  Lined*  cabin  when  she  was 
eleven  year,  old  and  remained  near  the  Lincoln  fara  all  her  life.  She 

etatee.  «  have  epent  Mi  a  day  when  a  mere  child  playing  about  the 

Snring.  and  the  Lincoln  Cahin.    It  was  *nown  to  all  the  older  reeid.nt. 

that  the  Lincoln  cahin  etood  on  the  hill  to  the  right  of  the  spring.' 
It  hae  been  accepted  generally  that  one  of  the  women  who 

walted  en  Mrs.  Lincoln  at  the  MM  *  Mi  hirth  of  Abraham  wae  Mary 

*  w-i «,«.«   a  daushter  of  this  Mary  Snlow  at  the  tine  of 
Bnlow.    Margaret  (alters,  a  aaugawr  » 

Lincoln- e  hirth  was  a  young  aarried  voaan  twenty  years  old  and  claimed 
to  have  heen  with  her  aether  at  the  time  of  the  hirth  cf  Abrah». 
jfcout  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  this  saae  Margaret  Walters  went 
with  Judge  Oreal  to  the  Hock  Spring  and  "she  pointed  out  to  hi,  the 
mm  If  o*  »•  1»  Qabin  (which  had  M  previously  aoved  to 

another  fara  near-hy)».    (Kather.  MMMMMMMI  M  MMM  «M  MUM 

yqalllea.  p.  158) 

Mr.  Hays  a*  Mr.  MM  *°*>»  »  ™  ^iim0nM 

of  0.  Creal  and  hi.  aother  who  did  not  aove  into  the  coaauaUy  until 

1830.  nineteen  years  after  the  Linoolns  left.    John  0.  Creal  v,.s  net 
,or»  mm  m  MMMMMM  rears  after  Lincoln's  hirth.    Both  MM 
^s  been  deponent  on  hearsay  evidence.    Why  these  two  witnesses 
Should  he  such  dependable  authorities  surpassing  e*»ll*-  intelligent 
people  who  did  live  there  at  the  MM  Lincoln  was  horn  is  not  easily 
understood.    It  is  evident  that  Mr..  °M*        not  in  agreement  with 
other  witnesses  a.  to  where  th.  cahin  originally  stood  and  her  son 
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undoubtedly  received  Me  information  on  the  subject  from  her.  (Davie.  P-  SO) 

Some  time  previous  to  -August  39.  1S95  attention  was  called 
to  the  historical  value  of  a  log  structure  then  steading  on  land  in 
possession  ox  J.  A.  Davenport  of  Larue  County.  Kentucky.  Tradition 
pointed  out  and.  it  was  almost  unanimous  accepted,  by  the  citizens 
of  that  community  that  the  Davenport  building  moved  from  the  Spring 
in  1860  contained  the  logs  that  constituted  the  original  log  cabin  on 
^ich  Abraham  Lincoln  was  lorn.    Humorous  testimonial,  were  available 
about  the  moving  of  this  structure.    Among  them  a  statement  made  to 
the  writer  by  rdchard  W.  Creal.    He  told  me  that  as  a  small  boy  he 
saw  the  logs  moved  and  in  many  conversations  with  him.  while  I  lived 
at  Hodgenville,  he  never  hinted  that  the  logs  transferred  from  the 
spot  near-by  the  Spring  to  the  land  known  as  the  Davenport  Farm  were 
other  than  the  logs  of  the  original  Lincoln  cabin. 

Shore  was  an  uninimity  of  opinion  without  a  descending  voice 
aB  far  as  I  can  learn  that  the  Daveu  ort  cabin  contained  the  logs  that 
originally  stood  at  Sinking  Spring  or  Rock  Spring  about  one  mile  away. 
The  tradition  had  becone  so  well  established  that  some  land  surrounding 
the  Spring  had  been  acquired  and  the  representative  of  tne  purchaser 
then  present  at  Hodgenville.  Ky.  received  a  telegram  in  August  1895 
instructing  him  Ho  have  built  at  once  a  log  cabin  on  the  Lincoln  Farm, 
exactly  where  stood  the  cabin  in  which  Lincoln  was  bom.  and  t  e  cabin 
is  to  be  built  out  of  the  identical  logs  that  were  in  the  original  cabin.  - 
(Davie,  p.  1) 

It  is  difficult  for  the  writer  to  conclude  that  the  old  citi- 
zens who  testified  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  rebuilt  birthplace 
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^tieB  to  a  swiadl©  or  perjured 
a  ^^eiiDort  fara  were  parties  *o 
.truoture  on  the  Bavenpor  struoture.  They 

i    .  1.  their  affidavits  relating  to  the  origmax 
themselves  in  their  ar 
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Ay,. 

Elisabethtown  Ky. ,  Oct.  2d,  1860. 
Dr.  J.  1.  McKeehaa,  Cincinnati. 

Dear  Sir:-I  send  you,  today,  by  Mams*  express,  a  set  of 
canes,  cut  off  the  birth-place  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  In  Larken  county, 
formerly  this  county,  (Hardin).    I  cut  them  myself  last  summer  to 
send  to  some  of  my  Republican  friends  in  the  free  States.    You  can 
certainly  recommend  them  as  coming  from  off  of  his  birth-place,  as 
I  out  them  myself.    They  were  sent  to  me  at  Louisville,  but  got  mis- 
placed, and  I  have  just  recovered  them. 

The  long-plumb  stick  was  cut  from  the  very  place  in  the 
house  where  the     ed  stood  when  he  was  bom.    The  house  has  been 
removed. 

I  don*  t  know  that  it  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  write 

any  political  news  from  here.    WB  COULD  GET  A  LARGE  VOTE  HERE  IP  WE 
voted  by  ballot,  or  we  had  any  show. 

Although  I  was  raised  here  I  see  I  have  lost  a  good  deal 
of  ay  custom  in  my  business;  but  I  can  not  sell  my  vote  and  active 
principles  for  a  few  copper  cents.    God  speed  "Honest  Old  Abe* s" 
election,  which  I  consider  certain. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  and  documents.    I  wish 
you  to  present  my  friend,  W.  S.  M.  Barret,  of  the  firm  of  fylor  & 
Barret,  willow  and  woodenware  merchants  of  your  city,  one  of  the  canes 
for  me  with  my  respects.  Respectfully, 

R.  V/INTSRSMITH, 

Elector  for  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky 
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March  31,  1950 


Mr.  J.S.  Elliott,  Sr. 
lodeenvllle,  Kentucky 

My  dear  Mr.  Elliott: 

Thanks  very  much  for  your  very  prompt  reply 
to  ray  letter.    I  aa  happy  tc&ara  that  you  had  sooe 
part  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  cabin. 

Will  be  sure  to  look  you  up  if  I  cotae  to 
Eli^abethtowi  this  suiaaer. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAW:EB 


Director 


MATHER  a  MATHER 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 
HODGENVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


OTIS  M.  MATHER 
LEWI S   H.  MATHER 


A^ril  2o,I950 


Dr. Louis  A.Warren, 

T;  he  Lincoln  lationaLife  foundation, 
Fort  fi ay ne, Indiana. 

Daer  doctor  Warren;  .  • 

8n  my  return  from  a  visit  at  Pitts- 
burgh, 2a.,  I  find  your  letter  of  April  7  in  ragard  to  the 
Lincoln  Oabin, concerning  which  th    recent  article  oy 
j&*7  Hays  has  craated  such  disturbance. 

I  have  always  been  disposed  to  believe  that  the  cabin 
on  the  birthplace  farm  *s  composed, at  least  in  part, of 
£,rx^  from  the  original  oabin  removed  from  the  Davenport 
farf.but  really  have  no  evidence    to  support  tnis  belief  eg 
ceut  «uch  as  you  have  seen  and  discussed  m  yourbook,# Ihe  Cmld- 
hood  and  parentage  of  Linooln?and  in  Lincoln  Lore 

£he  statemnt  of  Judge  J.O.Greal  referred  to  in  the  book  „ix 
©enoratlon  of  LaRues  and  MM  Families",  page  159 , 1  rembmber 
verv  veil; but  it  would  hardly  substantiate  the  p  sitive 

Raiment  that  the  original  cabin  stofld  in  I86_  on  the  identical 
snot  where  the  Memorial  nov  stands .Judge  Creal  said  thatne 
went  with  his  mother  and  mrs.Margaret  falters  to  view  he 
Lintofc  3tjrtte.and  that  while  they  werr  at  the  foot  of  the 
slo-oe  where nh?  step*  ete  down  from  where  the>L!emor lal  nov  is, 
Mrs  targaret  Walters  pointed  up  the  hill  and  said  -  ^ 
where  the  cabin  Stood. "Who  can  nov  be  sure  that  the  cobin  she  j*. 
members  w*J  imposed  of  the  log/   from  Thomas  irxnco^*  cabin 
or  ftrom  logs  of  a  more  recent  cabin  ?  At  any  rate,I  am^quite 
surl  that  a  cabin  stood  on  the  spot  at  the  tme  of  the  Civil  War. 

I  do  not  i,no     just  vhere  McKwlvy  ?ogle  liv>  prior  to  the 
-ft**- he  removed  to  the  k&m  which  he  owned  shortly  after  the 
Lincob  Farm  v       sold  under  order  of  the  court. You, of  course, nave 
a  record  of  the  litigation  betvefn  Fogle  and  others  involving 
conflicting  line,  between  ?ogle'<6  land  and  the  Lincoln  Farm. 

I  of  course, dp  not  &*i£y  accept  *ays'  conclusion  that  the 
Liicoincabin  is  a/fake.®  have  never  seen  an^  authenticated 
coyy  of  the  alleged  Brothers  statement.  AA^na  n* 

I  wish  I  could  be  of  assistance    0  you  in  making  defence  of  . 
our  cl  im  that  the  cabin  itf  genuine ; but  I  have  no  further 
information  to  give. 

With  Mnd  r  gar ds,  lam 

sincerely  ,  - 

Q.M.Mather 


April  25,  1953 


Mr.  O.M.  Mather 
HDdgenville,  Kentucky 

My  dear  Mr.  Mather: 

I  am  indeed  very  happy  to  have  your  letter  of 
April  20  as  1  felt  quite  confident  all  along  that  you 
feel  the  same  vay  about  the  cabin  as  I  do.    I  cannot 

believe  that  any  of  our  old  and  honest  citizens  vere 
parties  to  a  swindle  and  I  have  so  written  at  soae  iengtr. 
to  the  National  Park  Committee  of  the  Interior  Department. 

I  hope  that  we  raay  be  able  to  overcome  the  furious 
attack  made  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  cabin. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Director 


UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

Washington  25,  D.  C, 


In  reply  refer  toi 
H3015  ABEL 


JUN  2  3 1950 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Director 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Dear  Dr.  Warren: 


I  am  indeed  grateful  to  you  for  your  review  of  the  evidence 
M  the  authenticity  of  the  Lincoln  Birthplace  Log  Cabin,  forwarded 
2£  youfXuer o£  April  17  for  the  use  of  the  Advisory  Board  on 
NationarPa^ks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and  Monuments. 

Your  reolv  arrived  during  the  final  sessions  of  the  Board 

time  for  the  Board  meeting,  your  rev^w°^th%^f^L  i^er  by 
be  useful  in  connection  with  proposed  studies  to  be  made  later  by 
the  Sard's  subcommittee  on  historical  problems.    However,  the  paper 

it  to  the  entire  Board  at  its  forthcoming  meeting  this  fall. 

The  work  of  mimeographing  your  study  of  the  evidence  will 
get  under  w  in  about  a  month.    In  the  meantime    xfyou  should  «ish 
any  changes  or  additions  to  be  made,  we  shall,  of  course,  be  giaa 
to  make  them. 

Again  let  me  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  helpfulness. 
The  National  Park  Service  values  highly  your  friendship  and 
cooperation. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Newton  B. 
Director 


March  31,  1953 


Kr.  Morten  B.  Drury,  Director 
National  Park  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Vl&ahington  25,  D.  C. 


3^  dear  Mr.  Drury* 

Having  just  returned  from  a  long  speaking  itinerary  I  find 
that  a  copy  of  Lincoln  Lore  which  I  prepared  some  weeks  ago  has  probably 
not  beensent  to  you.    I  think  you  would  be  interested  in  this  statement 
with  reference  to  an  early  visit  at  the  Lincoln  birthplace  cabin. 

I  still  think  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  label  the  birth- 
place cabin  a  fake  and  I  think  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  let  it  rest 
as  a  traditional  cabin  or  a  cabin  containing  some  of  the  traditional 
logs. 

Xou  will  also  please  find  attached  to  this  letter  a 
brief  observation  about  the  destruction  of  very  important  historical 
sites  relating  to  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Indiana.   The  people  at  Eockport 
seen  very  much  disturbed  about  it  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the 
Interior  Department  may  take  sons  measure  to  have  at  least  some 
part  of  the  original  landing  or  land  ajacent  to  it  preserved  for 
posterity. 

Very  truly  yours, 


/Jm  m^m/  $&&&JL&l  ^mmgds — 

April  7,  1950 

Mr.  Otis  Mather  ^ 
Hod&envine,  Kentucky 

}fy  dear  Mr.  Mather: 

Once  again  they  seem  to  be  putting  the  pressure  on  the  Lincoln 
cabin  authenticity,  and  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Art  Division  of  the 
Interior  Department  to  prepare  a  statement  in  defense  of  its  originality. 

In  your  book  on  Six  Generations  of  the  LsJRues  and  allied  families 
you  mention  on  page  159  about  Margaret  Walters  visiting  the  cabin. 

I  have  never  felt  that  there  was  never  at  attempt  to  deceive  on 
the  part  of  the  old  people  who  raode  affidavits  about  the  reaovaj.  of  the 
cabin,  and  I  find  no  evidence  among  these  earlier  clients  of  any  fraud 
on  their  part,  and  I  shall  do  tny  best  to  discount  any  efforts  trade  to  con- 
nect theta  with  any  kind  of  a  sviwale . 

Do  you  know  where  McKelzey  Fogle  lived  at  the  tiae  the  Lincoln 
fans  was  in    litigation?    Is  there  any  statement  in  the  copies  of  Lincoln 
Lore  which  I  enclose  which  are  not  fair  conclusions? 

Do  you  personally  feel  that  Mr.  Hays  is  correct  in  assuming  that 
there  is  not  a  single  piece  of  wood  in  the  present  cabin  that  was  in  the 
original  birth  cabin,  and  can  you  accept  the  brother's  tradition  as  the 
final  word  on  the  authenticity  of  the  original  cabin. 

Any  assistant:  you  nay  give  roe  witftin  the  next  few  days  willbe 
greatly  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Enc .  Director 
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VALLEY  MAN'S  RESEARCH  SHOWS 


. . .  Lincoln  Memorial  Log  Cabin 
'Birthplace'  Called  Fraud 


By  VINCE  DUCETTE 

Post-Advocate   Staff  Writer 

SAN  GABRIEL  —  ,  If  you  had 
happened  to  be  around  Larue 
County  in   Kentucky   today  you 


stood  on  the  site  when  they  pur-Exposition  was  in 
chased  it  was  torn  down  and  the 
logs  used  for  firewood. 

"John  B.  Rowbotham,  an  artist 
sent  by  a  Cincinnati  publishing 


might  feel  like  driving  over  to  house  in  1565  to  make  a  picture  of 


Hodgenville  to  see  "the  cabin.'?  It 
would  be  traditionally  fitting. 

"The  cabin"  is,  of  course,  the 
little  log  hut  where,  presumably, 
Abe  Lincoln  was  born  on  Feb.  12, 
1809,  to  begin  56  years  of  life 
which  would  see  him  first  become 
an  attorney;  ultimately  the  16th 
President  of  the  United  States 
while  it  struggled  through  .the 
Civil  War;  and  finally  the  victim 
of  a  neurotic  actor's  bullet. 

That's  the   cabin.   But  if  you 

make  the  pilgrimage  you  will  be 
among  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cians  who  have  stood  upon  the 
hallowed  floors  with  bowed  heads, 
with  hushed  reverence,  and  with  a 
prominent  place  on  the  sucker  list. 
Not  Born  Ther« 

Bluntly,  Abe  Lincoln  was  not 
born  in  that  cabin. 

This  has  been  proved  by  56-year- 
old  Roy  Hays,  an  investigator  for 
the  Southern  California  Automobile 
Club.  A  life-long  student  of  Ameri- 
can history,  he  told  about  the  myth 
today  in  his  home,  245  N.  Ala- 
bama St. 

He  told  about  devoting  more 
than  a  year  of  his  life  tracing 
down  the  men  responsible  for  the 
hoax.  A  year  which  led  him  from 
Larue  County,  Ky.,  to  Maine,  to 
New  York,  to  Florida,  and  ulti- 
mately to  a  pauper's  grave  at 
Stockton,  Calif,  where  the  man 
who  carried  on  the  money-making 
scheme  lies  dead  in  a  pauper's 
grave. 

And  in  that  year  of  investigation 
Hays  found  that  the  national  en- 
shrinement  at  Hodgenville  is  a  ca- 
bin containing  iogs  possibly  from 
the  original  birthplace  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  president  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy. 

This,  of  course,  means  that  hon- 
or is  possibly  being  paid  to  a 
Yankee  and  a  Confederate  lead- 
er's birthplace  at  the  same  time, 
in  itself  an  irony. 

Lists  Evidence 


Here  is  the  evidence  of  Hays:  skid  row. 


Jacob  S.  Brother,  a  resident  on 
the  Lincoln  farm  from  1827  to  1840, 
said    his    father    built   two   log  logs 
houses,  and  that  a  house  which  N-Y 


the  birthplace  cabin,  failed  to  find 
it.  A  neighbor  pointed  out  some 
rocks  —  once  a  chimney. 

Robert  Todd,  son  of  Lincoln, 
stated  in  a  letter  in  1919  that  "the 
actual  cabin  was  a  decayed  ruin 
long  before  my  father's  election  as 
President.  The  structure  now  en- 
shrined in  a  great  marble  build- 
ing is  a  fraud  when  represented 
as  the  house." 

Where  then,  came  the  cabin  now 
enshrined?  Listen  to  investigator 
Hays:  "Quick-lunch  inventor  Al- 
fred W.  Dennett  ran  a  famous  New 
York  restaurant  in  the  1880s.  A  re- 
ligious man,  he  numbered  among 
his  associates  a  Rev.  James  W. 
Bigham,  Methodist  minister. 

"Bigham  interested  Dennett  in  a 
scheme  to  exhibit  at  the  Tennesse 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Nashville 
in  1897  two  log  cabins  as  a  money 
making  scheme.  One  cabin  was  to 
be  Lincoln's  birthplace,  the  other, 
Davis." 

So,  in  1895  Bigham  bought  a 
two  story  log  cabin  from  a  John 
A.  Davenport.  It  was  located  a 
mile  north  of  the  Lincoln  farm. 
Bigham  had  it  knocked  down  and 
relocated  on  the  Rock  Spring 
Farm,  as  Lincoln's  farm  was  call- 
ed. He  had  already  purchased 
Rock  Spring. 

Buys  Pile  of  Logs 

"A  William  B.  Brewer,  of  Fair- 
field, Ky.,  sold  a  pile  of  logs  to 
Bigham,  allegedly  from  the  Davis 
cabin. 

"The  two  cabins  were  duly  ex- 
hibited at  Nashville. 

,*?For  the  next  two  years  Bennett, 
financially  broke,  tried  to  get  a 
bill  through  Congress  to  have  the 
government  buy  the  farm  as  a  na- 
tional shrine.  Congress  didn't 
"buy"  his  idea. 


progress.  After 
the  fair  closed,  the  cabins  were 
torn  down  and  stored  at  Coney  Is- 
land, and  later  at  College  Point. 

"In  1906,  Collier's  Weekly  Maga- 
zine announced  formation  of  the 
Lincoln  Farm  Association  to  de- 
velop the  birthplace  into  a  nation- 
al shrine.  Collier  had  purchased 
the  site.  A  fund  campaign  raised 
$350,000  from  the  contributions  of 
100,000  people. 

"Norman  Hapgood,  Collier's  edi- 
tor, had  purchased  the  logs  for  SI, 
000.  In  June  of  that  year  they 
were  taken  to  Louisville  on  flat- 
cars  with  enough  publicity  to  cause 
throngs  of  people  assembled  to  see 
the  train  make  the  trip.  But  they 
were  stored  in  Louisville  until  1911, 
then  taken  to  Hodgenville  for  erec- 
tion of  the  memorial. 

Logs  Scrambled 
"Meanwhile,  Hays  discovered," 
the  Davis  and  the  Lincoln  logs  got 
scrambled.  Hays'  investigation 
disclosed  that  both  sets  of  logs  had 
been  marked— Davis'  with  black 
paint,  Lincoln's  with  chiseled  nu- 
merals. His  examination  of  the 
logs  in  the  memorial  revealed  logs 
with  both  markings.  Additionally, 
some  of  the  logs  are  totally  un- 
marked indicating  three  separate 
origins. 

In  San  Francisco,  Hays  discov- 
ered bankruptcy  proceedings  filed 
by  Dennett  before  his  death. 

Within  the  affidavits  are  refer- 
ences to  the  logs  and  the  failure  of 
the  financial  scheme.  Taking  his 
evidence  to  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Association  at  Springville  touched 
off  an  investigation  by  that  organ- 
ization which  has  verified  the  vali- 
dity of  the  hoax'. 

A  complete  report  was  made  in 
the  September,  1948,  issue  of  the 


"After  the  Nashville  fair  the  logs  m.g^  ^.-  ..id 


of  the  two  cabins  wexe  shipped  to 
Dennett's  restaurant  in  New  York 
City  for  storage.  The  location  of 
the  restaurant  was  39  Bowery, 


It  caused  much 
added  today. 


chagrin,"*  he 


"In   1901,   a   showman  named 
Frederick  W.  Thompson  rented  the 
for  an  exhibition  at  Buffalo, 
where   the  Pan-American 


Post-Advocate  Photo 

HAYS  AND  HIS  EVIDENCE— Roy  Hays  read*  report  of  hit  investigation  proving  tamed 
Abraham ^Lincoln  cabin-was  no/hi,  cabin..  The  San  Gabriel  fevered  *  , 

was  built  as  a  financial  scheme.  Hays  is  als,o  an  auto  club  mvest.gator. 
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Boundary  Oak  at  Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  near  Hodgenville,  Kentucky, 
is  only  survivor  of  all  that  was  living  there  at 
the  time  of  Lincoln's  birth  February  12,  1809. 
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